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The £ s. d. of Flying 


MID the many somewhat fantastic forecasts of 
cheap, fast air travel after the war which seem 
to be so popular just now, it is refreshing to come 

across a serious attempt at sober evaluation of the 
factors involved. Such an attempt has been made by 
Major R. H. Mayo, extracts from whose arguments we 
publish in this issue. It comes at a time when the ship- 
ping and railway interests are looking into the future 
and formulating their policies, and when the Royal 
Aeronautical Society is debating whether or not these 
interests should, as a part of national policy (if any), 
be permitted to operate air services. 

The author states in the introductory remarks of the 
original article that his aim has been ‘‘to expose the 
fallacy that free enterprise, and the shipping industry 
in particular, is attempting to wrest from the State a 
prosperous business, and at the same:time to increase 
profits by extorting handsome subsidies into the bar- 
gain.’’ Major Mayo might, of course, be accused of 
having an axe to grind, since he is air adviser to some 
shipping firms, but his past record with Imperial Air- 
ways and B.O.A.C. should clear him of that suspicion. 

Taking as his main factor in operating costs, although 
admitting that there are others almost equally im- 
portant, the number of flying hours that can be got out 
of an aircraft in a year, Major Mayo arrives at the 
conclusion that the cost is not likely to be less than 2s. 
per ton-mile for stages of 500 miles, and 2s. 6d. for 
1,000-mile stages. Since all his subsequent estimates 
are based on these two figures, it would have been more 
convincing if he had given a clearer indication of how 
he arrives at them. They are probably somewhere near 
correct, but weight would certainly have been lent to 
the argument if their derivation had been more 
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Major Mayo admits that his expenditure figures are 
only a rough approximation, but he points out that 
even if they are wrong by as much as 50 per cent., the 
single fare from London to Sydney would still have to 
be £233 to balance expenditure instead of the £350 of 
his estimate. Thus there seems to be room for plenty 
of error while stili ‘‘debunking’’ the dream of fast, 
cheap air travel. We commend Major Mayo’s examin- 
ation of the problem to those optimistic souls who 
indulge in so much pleasurable but wishful thinking. 


Chicago 


T long last Lord Londonderry’s perseverance has 
been rewarded. Instead of the evasive and wholly 
unsatisfactory answers which were all he had ever 

been able to obtain from Government spokesmen in the 
House of Lords, he obtained from Lord Swinton last 
week a statement which, even if not very satisfactory so 
far as achievements are concerned, was certainly not 
evasive. The country, although it does not generally 
realise it (taking not the slightest, interest in civil 
aviation) owes much to Lord Swinton for the very full 
and frank report of the Chicago Conference which he 
gave the Lords, and to Lord Londonderry for the .way 
he has continued to hammer away at the Government 
on this subject of civil aviation. 

Much of Lord Swinton’s Chicago report would be 
familiar to our readers from what has previously been 
published in this journal, but certain items in it added 
either new knowledge or amplified earlier reports, and 
they are given elsewhere in this issue. 

“ Divorces,’’ Lord Swinton said, “‘are sedulously 
reported, while millions of happy marriages that last us 
all our lives pass unnoticed and unsung.’’ He then pro- 
ceeded to give the House a story of Chicago ‘‘ happy 
marriages.’’ Cynics might retort, keeping to the 
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simile, that even some of these may turn out to be less 
of marriages than the association of gangsters and their 
‘“‘molls,’’ but that is by the way. Lord Swinton did 
quite right in stressing what had been achieved at 
Chicago rather than shat was left undone. There is 
indeed quite a bit on the right side of the balance sheet. 
Perhaps the greatest good that came out of Chicago 
on the political side was, as Lord Rothermere said, the 
way in which it brought members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations together, even if the road 
travelled may be said to have been an unnecessarily 
tortuous one. The establishment of a Commonwealth 
Air Transport Council with a permanent secretariat is a 
good first step, and, as Lord Elibank very rightly pointed 
out, should ensure that there is continuity of policy. 


Flying Gear 


T is surprising that more dissatisfaction has not been 
expressed by aircrews with the out-of-date flying 
equipment they have to wear. The interiors of 

bombers are models of discomfort where passengers. are 
concerned, but until one has done oneself up in flotation 
jacket, parachute harness, helmet with earphones and 
oxygen mask, and tried to move from one part of the 
aircraft to another, it is impossible to imagine just how 
inconvenient it all is. 

Like so many things which are typically British, this 
outfit is the outcome of almost imperceptible change 
over a long period. As new designs and functions have 
arrived, so extra bits and pieces have been added. 

To all intents and purposes, the present flying helmet 
is identical with the original headgear worn by the Royal 
Flying Corps thirty years ago. The ear rolls have been 
removed ; earphones take their place, and there has been 
added the oxygen mask-cum-micrephone. This arrange- 
ment was almost ideal when all military aircraft had 
open cockpits, but in the modern bomber, where cabin 
heating is obtainable at will, it is little short of an abomi- 
nation. Even if a machine is flying at 2,500ft. on a hot 
summer’s day, the crew have to wear the complete fly- 
ing helmet and oxygen mask because there is no other 
means of listening to the R/T or even using the inter- 
communication system between members of the crew. 
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Flying helmets must always be carried in the aircraft in 
case oxygen height or flak damage should make them 
necessary, but comfortable headphones and a throat- 
type microphone would be more suitable for much of 
the flying in modern enclosed aircraft. For Coastal 
Command, anyway, who seldom fly over 3,o00ft., a 
separate oxygen mask would suffice on the rare occasions 
when they do fly high. 

Air gunners sitting in draughty turrets still want flying 
helmets, and for-the same reason still want fur-lined 
clothes, but it seems to us that the time has come to 
give each member of an aircrew a tout ensemble specially 
designed for the job he has to perform. The parachute 


harness should be incorporated in a special overall of - 


material suited to the temperatures most likely to be 
met, and even the flotation jacket might with advantage 
be an integral part of it. 

A few years ago the Royal Air Force issued some fly- 
ing suits which were promptly dubbed ‘‘rompers”’ by 
the aircrews. They were an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem. It is not clear why they came into disfavour. They 
were a combination suit with short legs and arms, and 
the parachute harness was sewn-in internally. The only 
parts of the harness carried externally were the breast 
clips for attaching the canopy. 

At present aircrews spend their flying hours looking 
like pouter pigeons and feeling like trussed fowls. 





ON THE RAJAH’S ROUND-DOWN : An amazing photograph of a Barracuda losing its tail wheel while attempting to alight 
on the escort carrier H.M.S. Rajah. The aircraft struck the round-down with its tail, broke off the wheel and could not land-on. 


The rudder jammed full on and the Barracuda could only fly in circles. 


The pilot was rescued unhurt after “ ditching.”’ 
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OPEN-AIR HANGAR : Pushing a Typhoon out 
of a wrecked hangar in Belgium. Most of the 
damage was done by our bombs before the 





airfield was captured. 


WAR in the AIR 


The Russian Offensive 


: Silesia Threatened : 


The Weather in Europe : Where is 
the Japanese Air Force? 


HE liberation of Warsaw by the 
Russians under Marshal Zhukov 
is news that would stir the most 
sluggish blood. It recalls that it was 
Hitler’s attack on Poland which 
brought Britain into the war in 1939. 
The city suffered terribly from the 
shells and bombs of the Germans be- 
fore it fell, and none of us knows the 
extremity of sufféring which it has 
since undergone. Early this year the 
Germans were able to repulse the Rus- 
sian attempts to relieve it; and the 
heroic but hopeless rising of the 
citizens. against their oppressors stirred 
the.admiration and pity of the world 
outside the borders of the Axis. Now, 
at length, Warsaw is free. 
Marshal Stalin has described War 
saw as a most important strategic 


strongpoint in the enemy defences on - 


the river Vistula. Stalin was taking 
the purely military point of view, in 
which Warsaw was not a symbol, but 
just one point on.a line. The Russian 


winter offensive, which recently 
opened, is on a gigantic scale, and has 
thoroughly frightened the German 
broadcasters. One of them called it 
“an offensive effort the like of which 
has never been seen.’’ The bullies 
are now shaking in their shoes. The 
weather is. evidently variable along 
the enormous front; for in places it 
seems that the aircraft are grounded ; 
but when Zhukov began his drive 
Stalin mentioned that the 1st White 
Russian Army was supported by air- 
craft as well as by other arms. It is 
unusual for the air arm to get a special 
mention in a Russian order of the day. 

It was gratifying to hear the Ger 
mans confess that the success of the 
Russian advance bas been made pos- 
sible by the Anglo-American pressure 
on the West Front. That has certainly 
tied down a number of German divi 
sions, and in particular armour. They 
need armour on the East Front and 
they are at a loss to know where to 





























BURMA WAY : Air Comdre. the Earl 
of Bandon, who commands an R.A.F 
Group operating against the Japanese, 
with his staff watching bombs falling. 
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find it. In addition, the bulk of the 
Luftwaffe air strength is also congre- 
gated on the West, or at least facing 
towards the West. It is being carefully 
conserved, and lately has not done 
very much; but in the East it might 
be more effective. Even if it did not 
defeat the Russian air arm, it might 
do something towards checking the 
Russian air reconnaissance, which 
must have been highly efficient. 

One of the interesting possibilities of 
the Russian offensive is the threat to 
Silesia. This industrial area has not 
been heavily bombed, even from 
Italy ; and there seems doubt as to 
how far it has taken the place of the 
shattered Ruhr. It must be helping 
the enemy a good deal, and its cap- 
ture by the Russians would be a 
nasty knock for the enemy. One has 
often wondered how the Germans have 
kept up their supply of fighting 
materials after all the bombing which 
the R.A.F. and the Americans have 
done in the West. Oil has obviously 
been running short lately, and also 
fighter aircraft (or is it the fighter 
pilots?), but a shortage of oil at the 
front may be chiefly the result of cut- 
ting communications just behind. Of 
armour and ammunition there seems 





no evidence of shortage among Rund- - 


stedt’s men, and one is inclined to ask 
if the answer to this mystery is not 
Silesia. : 


Variable Weather 


EPORTS from the Ardennes last 
week told.of intermittent periods 

of fine weather which let the 2nd T.A.F. 
get into the air without doing much in 
the way of giving close support to the 
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LEFT-RIGHT-LEFT : 
Bombs dropping from 
8th U.S. A.A.F. For- 
tresses on rail yards at 
Bingen in Germany. 
In the Fortress ‘the 
bombs are stowed hori- 
zontally one above the 
other and, in a salvo, 
they drop alternately 
from the left and right 
halves of the bomb bay. 






ground troops.. But it 
those finer periods al- 
lowed reconnaissance to 
be carried out, they 
must have been in- 
valuable. No worse 
thing can béfall a staff 
than to be blinded and 
not know what the 
enemy is doing.” « 

Fine periods also let 
the Spitfire squadrons 
get at the launching 
places for rocket bombs, 
and the squadrons 
which have specialised 
on this very tricky 
work never miss a 
chance of doing their 
stuff. 

There have also been 


some fairer intervals 
in Italy, and _ the 
medium bombers went, 
as is now their usual practice, 
for the railways leading to the 


Brenner Pass. Probably Kesselring 
has now no real hope of getting 
reinforcements by that or any other 
way, but presumably he depends on 
that route for his ammunition. Above 
all, he must have his eye on it for his 
eventual withdrawal from Italy— 
though, of course, -he may be obliged, 





NIPPY NIGHT-WORK : Armourers loading 1,000-lb. bombs into the bay of a 


2nd T.A.F. Mitchell on an airfield in Belgium. 
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like von Arnim in Tunisia, to surren- 
der unconditionally to Field Marshal 


Alexander. In that case the Brenner 
Pass will be of no use to him. 
Fighter-bombers used the fine period 
to attack the railway yards at Como, 
and there they destroyed no fewer 
than 200 wagons. 


In Luzon 


HE American invasion of Luzon 
has continued to go well. As a 
battle it is comparable in importance 
to the great Russian advance across 
Poland and the struggle on the West 
Front. The Japanese on the island 
seem, to be completely paralysed in 
the air. It is a’mystery to observers 
why the enemy aircraft have made 
no attempt of any consequence to 
interfere with the American opera- 
tions. There certainly are enemy 
machines in Luzon, for the other day 
the Americans destroyed 61 grounded 
bombers on Clark airfield and at other 
places in the northern part of the 
island, and these cannot be the whole 
of the Japanese air strength in the 
place. 

Whatever the cause, the enemy has 
been doing nothing in the air. The 
Americans, on the other hand, have 
begun to use Lingayen airfield them- 
selves for operations against the 
Japanese forces. At the same time 
the carriers of their Pacific Fleet have 


-been striking far and wide at places 


from which the enemy~might perhaps 
draw air reinforcements. Formosa 


has been attacked many times, but ~ 


the Americans have gone still farther 
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afield and their carrier aircraft have 
visited Indo-China, Hong Kong, 
Swatow, and Amoy. The seaplane 
base at Tokyo has also suffered’ That 
reminds us that the R.N.A.S. (which, 
of course, had become part of the 
R.A.F,) sent a mission to Japan soon 
after the last war, headed by Col. the 
Master of Sempill (now Lord Sempill), 
to organise the Fleet Air Arm. 
Undisturbed by enemy air efforts, 


- Gen. MacArthur’s men are able to 


push ahead, primed with knowledge of 
where the enemy is and what he is 
doing; while their own aircraft are 
able to give them tactical support 
when the enemy is encountered. That 
must immensely simplify the task of 
the ground troops and the staff which 
directs their movements. Luzon, in 
fact, sounds like a General’s paradise. 
However, everyone must feel anxious 
as to whether Gen. MacArthur’s fore- 
cast will be verified, namely, that the 
final battle which would settle the fate 
of Manila and the Philippines would 
be fought on the central plain. The 
Japanese may not be sc obliging. 
They are reported to be retiring’ to- 
wards the mountains—but that sort 
of movement will not enable them to 
hold Luzon and eject the Americans. 


The Russian Steamroller 


ee the early stages of the first world 
war, the Western Allies commonly 
spoke of ‘‘the Russian steamroller.”’ 
That was before the battle of Tan- 
nenberg, where Hindenburg smashed 
the main Army of the Tsar and set 
free East Prussia. None the less, the 
Russian advance had done a great 
service to France and Britain by 
holding such a strong German force 
in the East, and so contributed to the 
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FROM ITALIAN BASES: Liberators of the U.S. 15th A.F. bombing the rail- 
way yards at Salzburg in Austria. Smoke from the bombs is mingled with that 
from smudge pots used by the Germans to veil the target. 


victory of the Marne. Now the 
Soviet forces have wiped out that 
defeat, and have once more occupied 
the town of Tannenberg. 

The recent advance of the Russian 
armies is staggering in its immensity. 
Hungary has submitted, and _ its 
interim Government has_ declared 
war on Germany, as the other Satel- 
lite countries had already done. The 
Russian Generals who have shared in 
this advance have covered them- 
selves with even more glory. Marshal 
Zhukov (once the defender of Mos- 
cow) is perhaps the most brilliant of 
them, and he has shown his per- 
spicacity by the use he has made of 
his aircraft. His dive-bombers were 








ON THE ARAKAN FRONT: Air Marshai Sir A. Guy Garrod, K.C.B., O.B.E., 
M.C., D.F.C., Deputy Air C.-in-C., S.E.A.C., chatting to Sqn. Ldr. Hayes during . 
a visit to fighter squadrons in Burma. 





recently active over the Lodz mar- 
shalling yards, and since then they 
have destroyed bridges over two 
rivers behind the routed Germans; 
besides making violent attacks on 
retreating German columns. 


The Alsace Battle 


ie only the weather would give 

similat.opportunities to the British 
and Americans, the fighting in the 
West might soon assume a new 
aspect. As it is, reports say that 
Runstedt has been profiting by the 
snowstorms to withdraw his best 
troops and armour from the Ardennes 
and send them south, to join in the 
offensive round Strasbourg. The 
American 7th Army in that area has 
had a hard time; but the spirited 
offensive launched by the French 1st 
Army under Gen. de Lattre de 
Tassigny against the ‘‘ pocket’’ round 
Colmar began well. There has been 
little mention of air activity on that 
southern section of the West Front, 
at least since the Allies got beyond 
the range of the carrier-borne aircraft 
which covered their landing. 

In the Far East, however, the 
weather is now ideal for flying, and 
when the British-Indian force landed 
on Ramree Island, to the south of 
Akyab, bombers were able to play 
their part in softening the defences. 
Warships of the British, Australian, 
and Indian Navies shelled the de- 
fences, and then Liberators flew over 
at a low altitude and bombed them. 
This was the first time in the Burma 
campaign that Liberators had in- 
dulged in low-level bombing. Ramree 
can be made into a very useful air 
base after some necessary clearing 
and reconstruction work has been 
carried out. 
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Mr. Berle's New Post 
R. ADOLF BERLE, who acted as 
chairman of the American delega- 
tion to the international air conference 
at Chicago, has been appointed Ambas- 
sador to Brazil by President Roosevelt. 
He recently resigned from his former 
post as Assistant Secretary of State just 
before the reorganisation of the State 
Department, 


Models. at “ Aviation Corner” 

AN exhibition of models is being staged 

by the Society of Model Aircraft En- 
gineers at the Bristol Showrooms, Picca- 
dilly, from Monday next, January 29th, 
until February roth inclusive. 

The comprehensive range of exhibits 
will include a _ special section for 
‘‘ Bristol’? models, for the best of which 
the company is presenting a cup. 


American Rockets 
HE December issue of Air Tech re- 
veals some hitherto unpublished 
facts about American rocket- 
projectile equipment as fitted, 
for example, to the Thunderbolt. 
The complete installation with 
six rockets weighs 450 lb., and 
can be dropped at will. The 
launching tubes are made of 
paper plastic, and the fins of the 
rockets are folded; they open 
when the projectile is fired. 


Canadian Air Chief's Visit 


IR MARSHAL. L.. S. 
BREADNER, A.O.C.-in-C. 
R.C.A.F. Overseas. has visited 
the headquarters of the Eastern 
Air Command to confer with 
Major Gen. George Stratemeyer, 
air commander of the Eastern 
Air Command, and Air Marshal 
W. A. Cory,ton. 
Air Marshal Breadner is mak- 
ing a tour of Canadian squadrons 
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‘ WELCOME, SAHIB : Wing Cdr. J. B. G. Bradley, administrator 
at Akyab before the war, was among the first officers to re- 
enter the town after its recent capture and is here 

seen being welcomed by the natives. - 


and personnel with the Eastern Air 
Command. 


Flak Suit Finality ? 
RMOURED back to U.S. airman’s 
‘*flak suits’’ are the last in a long 
series of developments designed to pro- 
tect them from enemy fire, the U.S Air 
Service Command in France announced 
recently. : 

Formerly air crews depended on the 
heavy metal backing of the seats for pro- 
tection. Individual suits of armour for 
U.S. airmen have reduced casualties due 
to enemy fire by 66 per cent. 


To be Gipsy-engined 
f Bs Miles M6o post-war 14-seater 
feeder-line aircraft announced in 
Flight last week will, it is now stated, 
be powered by four de Havilland Gipsy 
Queen air-cooled, in-line engines with 
gear-driven centrifugal superchargers. 
Each engine will have a cruising out- 
put of 360 h.p., and the M6o’s cruising 
speed will be 200 m.p.h. 





“Well keep blowing your whistle, anyway !”’ 


/ 
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This aircraft is to the formula of the 
Brabazon ‘Committee recommendation 
Type 5. 


D.F.C. for Three US. Pilots 
TR COMMODORE R. B. LEES-; 
senior air staff officer of the 
M.A.A.F., has decorated three American 
pilots with the British D.F.C. at an in- 
vestiture held at an Italian airfield. The 
recipients had won the awards for their 


exploits on Thunderbolt fighter-bomber ‘ 


missions over Yugoslavia. 

They were: Colonel Archie J. Knight 
(Indiana), Lt. Col. Gilbert O. Wymond 
(Kentucky), and Major Charles C, Leaf 
(New. Jersey). 


S.LA.E. Lecture 
LECTURE and demonstration deal- 
ing with the layout and functioning 

of aircraft actuating systems has been 
arranged by the Society of Licensed, 
Aircraft Engineers at Hatfield airfield on 
Saturday, February 3, at 3 p.m. It is 
to be given by Mr. D. W. Richardson, 
assisted by Messrs. W. G, James 
and M: T. Holdham. 
_ All members of the society are 
invited, but admission will be by 
ticket only, and application must 
be made before Saturday next, 
January 27, to 224, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
Convenient trains to Hatfield 
from King’s Cross are the 1.10 
p-m. and 1.45 p.m. 


Lord Amherst Leaves 
the R.A.F. 


HE Earl of Amherst has relin- 
quished his honorary com- 
mission of wing commander, 
R.A.F.V.R. He was granted the 


the administrative and_ special 
duties branch. 
Before the war he was for a 
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number of years connected with the Oley 
Air Services, and was at one time man- 
ager of the company’s depot at Brighton. 
He was also an air-taxi pilot. 

In 1938 Lord Amherst was chairman 
of the British Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion. 


R.A.F.'s New Education Chief 


IR COMMODORE A. H. ROBSON 
has been appointed Director of 
Educational Services, Air Ministry, in 
succession to Air Commodore W. M. 
Page, who recently retired. 

Air Commodore Robson, who is 52, has 
been deputy director sipce 1942. After 
the last war he worked for the Lancashire 
and Dorset education authorities before 
entering. the R.A.F. educational service 
in 1923. 

He has held appointments at the 
School of Technical Training for Aircraft 
Apprentices at Halton and at the head- 
quarters of Flying Training Command. 


Immediate Objective 


N a recent contribution to The Re- 
corder, Mr. Robert Blackburn, chair- 
man of Blackburn Aircraft; Ltd., makes 
the point that every American aircraft 
now used is a potential for replacement 
by British aircraft when they are avail- 
able. ‘‘The immediate object in civil 
aviation,’’ he says, ‘‘is to see that 
directly the war in Europe ends, as 
many operators as possible should be 
engaged in running as many air routes 
as possible.’’ 


Point of View 


“THE trend towards nationalistic, 

air policies,’’ said Air Marshal 
Bishop, V.C., in a recent New York in- 
ternational. broadcast, ‘‘is resulting in 
the jockeying for position in the acquisi- 
tion of routes. Losers in this race will 
become dissatisfied and the first seeds 
of dissension will have been sown.”’ 

To avoid this he urged the formation 
of a world company to direct and oper- 
ate world aviation, to function under 
whatever form of world government is 
established in the peace. 


Invasion Supply Expert 


OL. JAMES F. EARLY, of Worces- 

ter, Mass., and Washington, D.C., 
has assumed command of the U.S. 
Eighth Air Force Service Command in 
England, replacing Brig. Gen. Donald 
R. Goodrich, of Maeshall, Mich., who 
has received a new assignment. 

Col. Early has had extensive experi- 
ence as a supply expert for the Army Air 
Forces. He was previously chief of 
supply for the Ninth Air Force, and 
handled supply problems for the Tactical 
Air Command during the invasion of 
Normandy. 


P.A.A. Plans 


| gi for a post-war 34 hrs. air ser- 
vice between New York and South 
Africa were described at a meeting of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board at Washington 
recently, reports Reuter’s correspondent. 

Pan-American Airways reported it 


could make’ the trip with 59 passengers 
at a single fare of $368 (£92). 
The liners would follow the new route 
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YES, WE HAVE SOME PYJAMAS: Four pilots of a Mustang Fighter Group 
(E.T.O.) enjoy a final cup of tea round their stove before turning in. The ‘civilised ”’ 
nightwear contrasts oddly with their primitive but snug quarters. 


via the Azores instead of via South 
America. 

‘‘Unless this is dene,’’ said the 
officials, ‘‘much of the travel to Africa 
will go to Europe and from there by 
foreign lines rather than by American 
service. 

‘We should operate the South African 
route to improve the opportunity for 
American commerce and to foster and 
develop trade with Africa,’’ added the 
Pan-American officials. 


Mainly for Photographers 


Signs 1945 fixture list of the Associa- 
tion for Scientific Photography con- 
tains four Saturday afternoon meetings 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, all be- 
ginning at 2.30 p.m. 

The first is on Saturday next, January 
27th, when Mr. H. W. Bourne will read 
a paper on the subject of lighting for 
photography, déaling in particular with 
electric discharge lamps, and will demon- 
strate a range of apparatus. 

The other three meetings are on 
February 24th, March 31st, and April 
21st, at which the subjects of spectro- 
graphy, high-speed cinematography, and 
micrography will be covered by other 
speakers. 


P.M.'s Foresight 


‘‘TT was\our present Prime Minister 
who had’ the foresight to see that 


_ large aircraft were necessary to carry war 


into other countries,’’ said Sir Frederick 
Handley-Page, recalling the thirtieth 
anniversary of his company’s first order 
for a _ twin-engined ‘machine. Mr. 
Churchill, then at the Admiralty, ordered 
four for the R.N.A.S. 

Sir Frederick was making a presenta- 
tion of a model of a Halifax bomber to 
Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, to commemorate 
a trip recently made by a Halifax to 
South Africa. The model will go to the 
South African War Museum. ; 

He said that he hoped that the Halifax 
would pave the way for others and that 





the next would be a civil type of air- 
craft. 

The High Commissioner, accepting the 
gift, said, ‘‘South Africa has become a 
nation af flyers.” 


Mail by the Million 

T a northern terminal of R.A.F. 

Transport Command during 1944, 
nearly 3,000 aircraft delivered 3,183,160 
Ib. of air mail and freight from the. 
United States and Canada in addition to 
passengers, states the Air Ministry News 
Service. 

The aircraft used in this service were 
all controlled by Transport Command, 
and were operated either by the R.A.F., 
Trans-Canada Airlines, or the return 
ferry service run by B.O.A.C. to the 
requirements of Transport Command. 

Well over 500,000 Ib. of mail and 
freight were carried from the U.K. to 
North America in the same period. 


Rubbing It In 
HE parachute section of the 
U.S.A.A.F. Air Service Command 
repaired and packed more than 52,000 
parachutes during 1944. 

Mentioning this in a recent news iter, 
U.S.A.A.F. headquarters remarks that 
these ‘chutes represent more than 
enough silk and nylon to have made two 
pairs of fully fashioned stockings for 
every single woman in the United States, 
or six pairs for every woman in Great 
Britain. 

We call that rubbing it in—or perhaps 
it will enable the Allied womenfolk to feel 
extra virtuous in their sacrifice! 


Appointments 
R. A. L. M. SOWERBY, who has 
been on the staff of our associated 
journal, The Amateur Photographer, 
since 1936, has been appointed its editor. 
He was previously technical editor. 

Mr. R. H. Mason, honorary secretary 
of the Camera Club and author of two 
books on photography, has_ been 
appointed consulting art editor. 
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Our War Correspondent Spends a Night on a Mosquito XVI Station 


By JOHN YOXALL 


HESE Mosquito XVIs are doing a great job of work. 
On 55 per cent. of the nights during which they 


have operated recently the weather has been such 
The reasons for 
this ability to carry on the attack when other aircraft have 


that the heavies have been grounded. 


to stay at home are the amazing performance of the Mos- 
quito XVI and the pressure cabin with which it is fitted. 

It is not generally realised how severe are these Mosquito 
raids. Frequently Berlin gets over 100 tons in one night 
on some small target area which is, perhaps, little more 
than a mile square. The Mosquitoes are operated in the 
y same manner as the heavies, pathfinders and a master 
bomber controlling each raid. The aircraft are timed 
and routed to arrive in force, and the whole attack is over 
in less than five minutes. 

The method of checking hits is interesting. Assuming 
that a raid is carried out from 25,o00ft. Each Mosquito 
aims its 4,000 pounder into the target indicators, which 
have already been dropped by the pathfinders,. and then 
photographs the explosion when it occurs some 42 seconds 
after release. This shows the relation of the bomb burst 
to the target indicators. During the raid the master bomber 
drops a’photoflash bomb and photographs the target area 
so that the exact position of the target indicators can be 
determined on a map. By linking the indications shown on 
these photographs, the explosion of each of these big bombs 
can be pin-pointed. 

The Germans are, of course, well 
aware of this system of operation and 
do their utmost to fox our crews by 
dropping target indicators of their own 


Loading a 4,000-lb. 

tomb into the 

Lomb-bay of a 
Mosquito XVI, 


all over the place. They have even been known to butt in 
over the R/T and give instructions purporting to come 
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' from the master bomber. Unless, however, the. predeter- 
-mined time of the attack, the exact colours and sequence 
| .of flares, and the code words for the raid are known, it is 

unlikely that our aircrews will be misled. 


Height Effects 


: If the pressure cabin were not available, these raids 
» could not be carried out so frequently because of the fatigue 
' which high flying entails. As it is, even with pressurising, 
© the equivalent height is only 10,o00ft. below that at which 
' the Mosquito actually is flying, and a man can either stand 
| high flying or he cannot. A pencil dropped by a navigator 
' is a real bother to pick up when flying at 30,o0o0ft. Nitro- 
gen bubbles occur in the blood and produce the effect 
known to divers as ‘‘bends.’’ First there is a small ache 
and considerable irritation and then such severe pains super- 
vene that they become quite unbearable. All the aircrews 
on this work are first tested in a decompression chamber 
to ascertain whether they are suitable for high flying. 

The pressure cabin itself has some interesting devices. 
One of the major problems in design was to prevent frozen 
condensation on the inside of the Perspex from completely 
obscuring all vision. If this trouble once gets out of hand— 


» and external temperatures are occasionally as low as minus 


© 55 deg. Centigrade—it is impossible to rectify it. In the 
» Mosquito XVI this trouble is overcome by making the 
main windows of multi-layer construction with air spaces 
in between. All the air supplied to these spaces is specially 
dried by passing it through a silicagel container. 

The air pressure inside the cabin, in relation to the 
external air pressure is controlled automatically by a, West- 
land valve. .This valve is, in effect, a leak in the cabin, 
and is fully open at any height below 15,oooft. As the air- 
craft climbs above this level the valve gradually closes 
so that at heights above 30,o00ft. there is a differential 
pressure in the cabin of 2 lb. per sq. in. above the external 
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atmosphere. This is the equivalent of 10,o0oft.- As part 
of the complete Westland valve there is also a safety valve 
which blows off at 2.5 lb. per sq. in. pressure should the 
normal controlling mechanism develop a fault. If the 
pressure, on the other hand, falls as low as o.5 lb. per 
sq. in., then a warning light appears and the crew know 
that they must adjust their oxygen’ supply to the actual, 
as distinct from the equivalent, height. Oxygen has been 
found to keep the aircrews more alert during night opera- 
tions, and it is now customary for them to have the oxygen 
supply turned on from take-off to landing. 


Heated Air 


Any degree of heating of the incoming air can be obtained 
and it is, in fact, heated quite appreciably by just passing 
through the blower. To avoid unpleasantly high tempera- 
tures at low altitudes a spill valve can be operated to pre- 
vent the air from the blower from entering the cabin at all. 

While operations are pending, but not decided upon, the 
armourers place a cradle carrying one of these enormous 
4,000-pounders ‘under each machine. It appears quite im- 
possible that such missiles could be contained within the 
sleek lines of a Mosquito. Actually there is room to spare, 
as shown by the fact that after the armourers have wound 
a bomb up into its rack,,there is ample space to remove 
the dummy plugs and fit the detonators in their place. If, 
by any chance, operations are called off at the last minute, 
the ‘‘cookies’’ are let down on to the cradles again, as it 
is considered unwise to leave the Mosquitos standing with 
such a heavy, concentrated, load on board. 

The take-off in the evening showed no signs of overload- 
ing despite an all-up weight of 25,200 lb., which is 4,700 Ib. 
over and above the maximum landing weight. Because 
of the northerly direction of the — a short runway of 
only 1,600 yards was used for the first time with such 
heavily loaded aircraft. A certain amount of apprehension 


SEEN ONLY BY HIGH-FLIERS : A fantastic example of cumulus cloud over the Bremen area. This phenomenal example of 


cumuliform development broke through an apparently stable strato-cumulus layer. 


a height of 20,000ft. within ten minutes. 


To the amazement of the crew, it reached 
This photograph was taken from 29,000 ft. 
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WITH THE HIGHER’ U,PS 


was felt, needless, as it turned out, since all the machines 
took off with runway to spare. There is, of course, plenty 
of urge to get them unstuck. The lift flaps are put down 
Io to 15 degrees and the 7o-series Merlins revved up to 
3,000 r.p.m. with +12 showing on the boost gauge. In 
case of an emergency, the throttle can be pushed ‘‘ through 
the gate’’ and +18 boost immediately obtained. 

It is somewhat difficult to assess the exact length or time 
of a Mosquito take-off. There is always a distinct tendency 
to swing to port on the take-off, and to counteract this, or 
rather to prevent the swing starting, the 
throttles are opened very gradually in 
the early stages. Despite this, a Mos- 
quito with sufficient fuel for a return trip 
by devious routes to Berlin and back 
(four hours plus) is airborne after run- 
ning between 1,200 yards and 1,500 
‘yards. The time elapsed is two or three 
seconds over the half-minute. 


° 4 


Overweather to the Target 


Once the machine is in the air with 
the flaps up and the undercarriage re- 
tracted, the engines are throttled back to 
2,650 r.p.m. with from 4 Ib. to 6 lb. on 
the boost clock. This gives a good 
climbing speed and rate of climb. 
At somewhere between 20,000ft. and 
35,000ft. altitude, overweather conditions 
are always to be found. Here a clear run 
to the target, free of icing, is ensured, 
whereas heavy bombers, unable to make 
the height, would have to fly blind in 
ten-tenths cloud, suffering all the while 
from icing of airframe, intakes and— 
perhaps most important of all—the radio 
aerials, 


HOLES, BOMB-AIMERS FOR THE USE OF: A perfed 
circular hole in an extensive strato-cumulus sheet. of clk 
“which had no other breaks for some hundreds of mik 
No explanation of its formation is‘known. It is suggest 
that one of these holes should be issued to each aire 

through which to drop their bombs. 4 


At the height at which these Mosquito attacks are can 
out, it is surprising that they should he troubled 
at all.. The Germans have, however,.some speci 
guns which can put up quite a respectable barrage @ 
30,000ft. high. To say whether it is accurate or inace 
would probably be telling the enemy something whit 
would very much like to know. The number of M 
brought down by this form of defence cannot gi 


WAITING ON .WEATHER: | 

aircrew of the Met. Flight D 

Dog..- They have both flown o 
60 sorties each. 
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Planning for reconstruction loses many of its complications when advantage 
is taken of war-time experience. This is especially true in connection with : 
ah e 

portable resistance Welding — a field in which considerable advances have : : 


been made. As an auxiliary to standard equipment the Gun Welder has. 


Py ae EP ey See. 


proved a valuable aid to high-speed production. It facilitates the often 


profitable practice of taking the machine to the work. Products can be 


La < uk? oe ‘em 


accurately located in jigs and tack welded at key points: Even in unskilled 
hands the Gun Welder has an opetating speed up to 10o‘spots per minute. 
Capacity is 2 x 10 s.w.g. Up to 10 feet of secondary lead is available, and 


transtormers of 20, 40 and 60 kVA capacity. 


Consult Philips for your requirements in ae 
Portable Resistance Welding Equipment. | 


PHILIPS ; o“mesisrance | 


ma oS" WELDING 
S PO’ EQUIPMENT 


PHILIPS INDUSTRIAL: (PHILIPS LAMPS LTD), CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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WITH THE HIGHER UPS 
“much cause for rejoicing, but, of 
course, there is the occasional 
‘hit, One Mosquito which had 
an engine put out of commission 
k over Berlin came home 
at round about 16,oooft., and 
Averaged 160 knots during the 
Je journey. 
2 Seis have been told 
of the effect on the machine 
when a 4,000-lb. bomb is re- 
leased. Actually it is not very 
exciting. There is a rumbling © 
"and some vibration as the bomb 
doors open, then comes a kick 
jike a near burst of flak or a bad 
bump at high speed, as the bomb 
‘jg actually released. 


Met. Flight 


In addition to the bomber 
boys, the Mosquito XVIs are 
used by Bomber Command’s 
Meteorological Flight. 

Every hour of the twenty- 
four, two Mosquitoes and their 
crews are waiting ready to take 
off anywhere from the Arctic 
Circle to the Meditetranean, even in weather when no other 
aircraft will be flying. 

For three years; they have flown over Germany before 
every major attack by Bomber Command and, until 
recently, before every U.S.A.A.F. attack as well. - 

. If they see an icing cloud which any other pilot would 

“avoid, they go out of their way to fly through it. They 

* are prepared to break cloud at a height of a few feet above 
Germany, and to fly the rest of the way home at tree-top 
height. To make blind landings in fog, or with cloud almost 
down on the ground. 

It'is, moreover, a tradition of the Met. Flight that they 
never tefuse a job, and it was recently found that the 
average number of operational flights by each member of 
the Flight was as high’as eighty-seven; 24 or’ 25 trips a 
month for each crew is usual. 

In September, 1941, a question about the weather over 
the Continent arose which could not be answered by any of 
the ordinary forecasting methods. Arrangements were then 
made for a weather reconnaissance over enemy territory. 
That was the beginning of this Met. Flight ‘Unit, which 
until 1943 operated with the R.A.F. Coastal Command. In 
the spring of that year it was transferred to Bomber Com- 
mand—since more and more of its flights were being made 
to obtain information for use in forecasting the weather 
for bomber operations—and placed under the Pathfinder 
Force. The Flight used to. fly Mosquito IVs, but later 
was re-equipped with the pressure-cabin Mosquito XVIs, 


See oe ae 
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which it now flies. 


Pre-raid Work 


*y 


A Met. flight over Germany is normally planned so that 


_, the Mosquito lands some time before the heavy bombers 
_ are due to take-off. This is not always possible, and there 


fave been instances where an operation was cancelled five 
minutes before take-off time, or even after the bombers 
were airborne, on the report of a Met. Flight pilot. 
Security is the constant pre-occupation of everyone asso- 
ciated with the Met. Flight because it is so much concerned 
with future operations. Its busiest week was just before 
~ D-Day, when its aircraft were constantly over the Atlantic. 
It will be remembered that D-Day was actually postponed 
for 24 hours because of the reports of unsuitable weather 
‘Which were received from the various _ meteorological 
- Sources.” 
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SEALED AND SETTLED: A 
Mosquito XVI with pressurised 
cabin in flight. Externally 
. there are few differences from 
sree a 022% , : the standard Mosquito. 


They fly over Germany by night as well as by day, and 
during the dark hours they use flares to light up the clouds 
aitd observe their height.. The aircraft carry several 
cameras, and their crews photograph not only the weather, 
but also anything in enemy territory that may be of value 
to Intelligence. It was, for instance, a photograph taken 
by this Flight which led to an attack by the U.S.A.A.F. 
a short time afterwards on the V weapon Research Station 
at Peenemunde. 

Routes must be well planned, yet in the shortest possible 
time. The Met. Flight navigators have a great responsi- 
bility, and crews are carefully briefed on the type of 
meteorological information required. The crews seldom fly 
to the actual target for a pending operation, but to the 
point from which the weather, as it will be over the target; 
is coming. A comprehensive picture of the weather over 
the whole route, rather than a series of disconnected obser- 
vations, is what is needed. 

Pilot and navigator prepare their report together as they 
fly home, and are ready on landing to give a brief, Accurate, 
and clear report before the main force takes off. 

If the report is urgently required, it may even be sent 
back in code by wireless. 


Exacting Work 


Apart from actual leave, there is very little time when 
the crews can leave the station. They must be available 
on call at any moment of the day or night. Therefore they 
have to be men who will get on with each other, and the 
Flight Commander chooses them as if he were’selecting men 
for an expedition to the Arctic, where friction must be 
avoided. \ 

Not long ago, the Flight had made its thousandth sortie 
and the aircrews gave a dinner to the ground crews. 

The U.S. Eighth Army Air Force now has its own Met. 
Flight of Mosquitos. Before it was formed last summer, 
American airmen -worked with the R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand Met. Flight for a short time to obtain the benefit of 
the R.A.F.’s experience. It was mainly for the American 
daylight attacks that the R.A.F. Met. Flight had worked 
out the method of making weather observations by night, 
because they had to go out before dawn to be in time for 
the American bombers’ take-off. In particular, the Ameri- 
cans studied the method of observing cloud levels by the 
light of flares. 
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MONOCO\' 


PART Il 


In This Second Article the 
Features of Several Different 


Systems are Surveyed 


By MAURICE F. ALLWARD 
(Continued from p. 69.) 


VERY wide variation is apparent 
in the detail design of modern 


monocoques, and it is difficult 

to locate features that can be con- 
sidered as standard. Some firms, how- 
ever, have acquired’ small ‘‘ habits’’ 
which appear regularly upon new 
types produced. 

Some of the different ways in which manufacturers have 
reacted to the complex. problems of a modern: monocoque 
are interesting and worth studying in detail. 


Bristol Development 


The story of Bristol monocoque development begins with 
the Bristol Type 143, the fuselage of which was exhibited 
at the Paris Aero Show in October, 1934, where it attracted 
a good deal of attention because of its stressed-skin con- 
struction. 

Then followed years of intensive development and 
research, the result of which was the smaller ‘‘ Type 142,” 
and an indication of the success achieved is given by the 
fact that on its full-load trials it clocked no less: than 280 
m.p.h. in level flight—which was some 40 m.p.h. faster 
than our best fighters of that day. -Lord Rothermere’s 
faith in naming this machine ‘‘ Britain First’’—later to 
be developed into that long line of Blenheim bombers— 
seemed particularly justified. 

Tests were instigated on the fuselage with severe cut- 
aways to accommodate exit panels, a turret and bomb 
doors. Bristols thus started 
a research policy directed 
towards the perfection of a FORMERS 
stressed-skin construction 
which, while being particu- 
larly robust, should be 
adaptable to gradually in- 
creasing loads and able to 
accommodate within the 
shell of the fuselage an.in- 
creasing quantity of acces- 
sible and removable load, 

This work has reached its 
culmination in the Beau- 
fighter. 

The fuselage of this fighter 
claimed by some still to re- 
tain the proud title of 
‘* Britain’s most formidable 
night fighter’’—is built in 


~ 


BEAUFIGHTER NOSE PORTION: Note the heavy: a rear * 
former used as a crash arch 5 


tween a former of sheet metal and a remarkable Tear 


forging, which is seusente as a crash arch should the aircraft _ 
turn on its back. 

This portion contalas the pilot tegether with his instru- 
ments and controls. Two keel members space the two 
formers apart, and above these are two longerons. Entrance ° 
is made through a hatch in the floor, which is. ingeniously 


Te dnt creme ws 


mounted on trunnions at its mid point so that when opel — 


it forms a wind-break for the: pilot when baling out, 
The rear fuselage is a fine exdmple of a ‘‘ foundat 
stone’’ mentioned in the previous article, for it is 
robust indeed. Two substantial keel members extend # 
full length and are utilised for mounting the four 20 mm, 
cannon carried beneath the floor. Above these, thi 
longerons run. down each side, which together. with sev 
reinforced formers of lipped channel section placed ba 
back some distance apart, form ‘the basic structure 0 


-portion. The reinforced formers have a plate riveted 


the flanges on the inl 
side. 
- Most of the stringers 
beaded angle extrusio# 
STRINGER Countersunk rivets , 
f the skin to the formers af 
stringers, which are @ 
attached to each other, # 
formers being notc 
clear the stringers. 


The Hawker Typhoe 008 


It has been stated | 
when, early in 1933, Wo 
began on the Hurrical 
Hawkers knew that fight 
of the future would hai 
stressed-skin - fuselages. ~ 
was realised that the tubul 
form of construction, uu 


two main portions. The TYPHOON: The riveted “transport joint’? of Typhoons ing. the Hawker pate 
front fuselage is built up be- a utilises a butt strap as illustrated fuselage joint, would be 
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suitable for really high speeds, but, it 
was also realised that a» monocoque 
would necessitate a large 

amount of reorganising. This would 
take-time, and the farsighted knew 
there. was no such time to spare. The Hurricane 
was thus: born with a tubular fuselage, and workers 
familiar with existing forms of constructions had no 
new process to learn, and no time was wasted on preparing 
jigs and tools for monocoque construction. Asa 


result, when the Battle of Britain was fought in™ 


3940, enough Hurricanes were available to-give us that 


_ all-important victory. , ? 
~ Meanwhile, in 1937, work had -begi:n.on a new: fighter to 


specification F18/37. Hawkers again seemingly realised the _ 


_ -gonsequences of a complete change over, and.so the rear 

~~ part only of the Typhoon’s fuselage was designed as a 
“stressed skin, this portion having none of the complications 

of a-centte fuselage. es 

~ This rear fuselage is built in halves, the break, just 

“forward of the fin, being known as the ‘“‘ transport joint’’ 

“which facilitates packing should the need arise for- the 
aircraft to be shipped abroad. 

"The front portion is built up on 11 formers, which are 
notched to clear-the continuous stringers, numbering 22. 


' These are of lipped top-hat channel section, while~ the 


_~ forpiers, bar two, are of deep Z-section. The first and third 

-+ formers are built-up box sections, and the forward one is 

* eross-braced with dural tubes. To this is attached: the 

~ “Gategrating’’ structure which takes the loads from the 
“stressed skin of the monocoque and transmits them to the 
“tabes of the centre fuselage at four joints. A point of 
interest is that the stressed-skin construction ends ‘at the 
front formers, and the skin forward of this is simply a 
fairing and carries only small air loads. 

Planking or skin covering is laid on in twelve longitudinal 
strakes. Each strake has a stringer down its centre and 
edges, which lap adjacent strakes ; the joints are completed 
bya single row of rivets 
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HAWKER HANDFWORK : The rear 
fuselage’ of the Typhoon. «This was 
the first monocoque to be -pro- 
duced by this well-known firm 


The tail unit is separate from the front monocoque and is 
joined to it at the transport joint mentioned above. The 
stringers are not continuous over the joint, but are joggled 
over the formers and secured by. two rivets, as shown in 
the illustration. The joint is made by means of a butt-strap 
riveted round the inside of. the skin and completed by 
numerous small external fishplates, which in effect tend to 
continue the stringers across the joint. 


Avro York 


The fuselage of the Avro York is such a fine example of 
good aeronautical engineering that it is difficult to believe 
that when it was designed Avro’s were notvallowed to have 
anyone working on it officially ! 

In spite of this handicap, it is easy.to see that the York 
fuselage was designed as a first-class production job right 
from.the start. In fact, the fuselage is so easy to build 
that the York may be considered as the Hurricane of the 
big fellows. The fuselage is divided into five main por- 
tions: Nose, main-front, centre-section, main-rear, and tail. 
These are largely made of prefabricated sub-assemblies, and 
this form of construction is a great factor towards the sim- 
plicity of the construction. 

The stringers are of ‘‘inverted’’ lipped top-hat section 
and are continuous in each separate portion of the fuselage. 
Most of the formers are lipped channel sections and are 
bolted on top of the flanges of the stringers. Where neces- 
sary, the formers are strengthened by placing two ordinary 
formers back to back except at the ‘‘ production’’ or 
‘“‘transport’’ joints, where they are replaced by angle- 
shaped extrusions. The stringers are attached to these 
extrusions by means of two neat ‘‘ cropped ’’ angle brackets. 
To. provide the necessary torsional stiffness, four I-section 
members extend along the bottom of the fuselage. 

Joints in the skin plating are plain horizontal laps, with 
no joggling, and are adjacent to, but 
do not pick up with, the stringers. 
The stringers are secured by means of 
a single row of rivets. 

The fuselage is very effectively 
soundproofed and this must contribute 
largely to the joy of travelling in a 
York. Stuck directly to the inside of 


BRISTOL - BUILT : 
Interior of the 
Bristol “Britain 
First.’’ This con- 
struction is indica- 
tive of the robust- 
ness of Bristol 
monocoques. 
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JAPANESE CONSTRUCTION: Typical 
section through the rear half of the 
“Hap’’ fuselage. The inset shows 
attachment of stringers to formers. 


the skin is an outer layer of Seapak lagging. Between each 
former and the skin are short lengths of cork packing, 
which end at each stringer. On top of the stringers is 
another layer of Seapak lagging. The formers themselves 
carry a light wooden framework to which is attached doped 
linen. On to this is stuck the leather surfacing which 
forms the cabin walls. The floor, supported by reinforced 
formers, is of multi-ply wood. 

Despite its great volume of 3,000 cubic feet—more than 
double that of the Lancaster—an indication of the effi- 
ciéncy of the structure is given by the fact that the per- 
centage structure weight of the complete aircraft is less 
than 30 per cent. 


Japanese Semi-monocoque 


The semi-monocoque fuselage of Japan’s standard ship- 
board fighter, the ‘‘Hap,’’ is very interesting even though 
it incorporates no really new design features. 

Of most interest is the exceedingly thin light-alloy sheet- 
ing used throughout, despite the fact that as a fleet fighter 
the aft end of the fuselage will be subject to severe loads 
during deck landings. The thickness of all formers, 
stringers and skin plating varies between  0.028in. 
(22 S.W.G.) and o.018in (26 S.W.G.). The material used 
is similar to the British Specification D.T.D. 390, and has 
an ultimate tensile strength of just over 65,000 Ib. /sq..-in. 
The extensive use of such thin material gives the ‘‘ Hap”’ 
the low unloaded weight of only 3,775 lb. 

The fuselage is made in two portions, the forward por- 
tion, just over eight feet long, being integral with the one- 
piece wing. A large wide top-hat formed section constitutes 
a main keel member and extends the full length of the 
fuselage. The 21 remaining stringers are of Z-section, with 
one flange lipped. The stringers are continuous, the fuse- 
lage formers being notched to suit, and at each intersection 
the stringers are attached to the formers by a small bent-up 
angle piece, riveted in position. 

All the formers except’ two are also of Z-section, the 
two exceptions being the notched angle formers at the junc- 
tion of the front and rear parts of the fuselage, and a built- 
up, box-type bulkhead to which the arrester gear is 
attached. The former immediately behind the cockpit is 
suitahly strengthened to protect the pilot should the air- 
craft capsize. 

The thin skin is dimpled and attached to the formers 
and stringers with flush rivets. Lap joints are extensively 
used with a single row of rivets at each lap. The laps are 
strangely irregular, some lapping towards the slipstream, 
some up and some down. The skin does not lap at the 











AVRO SIMPLICITY : Typical section 

through the fuselage of the York, 

showing construction and method of 
sound-proofing. . 
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WAGNER PRACTICE : Portion of a 

Ju88 fuselage, showing the closely 

spaced stringers. This construction 
calls for a large number of rivets. 


main fuselage joint. It is probable that the very thin 
sheeting used makes repair work difficult. 

’ A point of interest on the ‘‘ Hap’’ is the protective treat- 
ment applied to the fuselage which appears to bé some 
sort of varnish. A remarkable testimony to its effectiveness 
is given by a report from the Aleutians. A group of U.S. 
army officers came across a crashed ‘‘ Hap’’ that had re- 
mained partially submerged in a salt-water bog for more 
than six weeks. Apart from a slight discoloration of the ex- 
terior finish few parts showed any signs of corrosive action. 


German Monocoques 


The most interesting monocoque to,come from Germany 
so far is that evolved under the leadership of Willy Messer- 
schmitt for the ‘‘ Me’’ line of fighters. 

In the Messerschmitt fuselage the skin and formers are 
integral, the edges of alternate panels being bent up to 
form Z-section flanges on the inside of the fuselage. The 
formers are further joggled so that flush joints can be made 
with the intermediate plain skin panels. I do not know 
how the pieces are formed but they are obviously pressings. 
To combine so much in ene piece greatly facilitates large- 
scale production. 

The fuselages are made in halves, the joint at the top 
and bottom being effected by wide hop-hat section mem- 
bers. The inverted top-hat stringers are continuous and 
pass through holes in the integral formers and are secured 
by a single row of rivets. The skin is thicker than usual— 
0.05in.—and this may- account for the relatively small 
number of stringers—i2 on the Me 109. 

In direct contrast to the simple Me fuselages, is the com- 
plicated construction used on the Ju 88 series. Aft of the 
wing the monocoque is built-up on four main extrusion 
longerons. Interspaced between these are no fewer than 
45 stringers of top-hat section. This is about double the 
normal number and requires at least three times the normal 
number of rivets. Longerons and stringers are continuous 
and are attached to the skin with a double row of rivets. 
The formers, spaced at intervals of 16in., are riveted to 
the skin and, together with the large number of stringers, 
result in skin panels of only 16in. by about 3in. Stringers 
and formers are attached to each other by means of a neat 
little angle bracket as shown in a sketch. The formers are 
made in four portions, the joints coinciding with the long- 
erons, and are completed by means of a large semi-circular 
plate riveted in position. 

‘The abnormally large number of stringers and their 
attachment to the formers results in little stress being taken 
by the skin. The German aircraft designer Wagner advo- 
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cates the thinnest possible skin, and the fact that he was 
working with Junkers when the Ju88 was designed may 
explain the fuselage construction. That it is extremely 
strong is shown by the wide versatility of the Ju 88, which 
has been adapted to everything from a long-range day 
fighter to the lower component of a composite aircraft with 
very little structural mcdification. 


Wooden Monocoques 


This survey would be incomplete without reference to 
a wooden. monocoque, and the obvious example to choose 
is that of the de Havilland Mosquito, the fuselage of which 
is, structurally, the outstanding feature of the design. The 
construction is similar to that-of-the Albatross. The skin 
is in the form of a ‘‘sandwich’’. made of an outer layer 
of ply, a centre of balsa and an inner skin of plywood 
again. At the points where the formers are attached, the 
balsa core is replaced by a-spruce ring. 

There are seven formers in all from nose to tail, and 
each is ‘built up of two plywood skins spaced apart by 
spruce blocks. Where the skin is most stressed, the ply- 
wood is wrapped on diagonally. Where strength is less 
important wood is saved by putting it on straight. No 
attachments are made directly to the skin. Instead, a hole 
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is drilled from inside, through the ply into the balsa, and 
into this is glued a. bakelite plug with a flange attached. 
This flange is glued to the skin and the loads are transmitted 
through this when a screw is threaded into the bakelite. The 
wing pick-up points are made from laminated spruce,- glued 
to spruce inserts on the skin, and thus afford a very large 
bearing area for distributing the loads. 

The fuselage is built in halves, the split being along 
the top and bottom from nose‘to tail. This feature makes 
the installation of equipment very easy, more than 60 per 
cent. of which is completed before the halves are joined. 
A point of interest is the simplification of assembly by 
arranging the control cable runs down the port half, and 
the hydraulic plumbing, as far as possible, down the star- 
board side. The halves are scarfed together with vee 
notches, a plywood strip being placed over the joint inside, 
and a ply insert on the outside. To obtain a really smooth 
surface, when the halves are assembled, the whole is 
covered with fabric and doped. 

The last two decades have seen an almost eclipse of wood 
as a structural material for first-line aircraft. The remark- 
able successes of the Mosquito have, however, undoubtedly 
revived a great deal of interest in this form of construction. 
One great advantage—the speed with which prototypes can 
be designed and built—wil be an important factor in decid- 
ing whether some transport aircraft will be of wood or 
metal. It will not be surprising if the post-war years bring 
forward a number of wooden feeder-line transports. 


Rootes. Branches and Shadows 


Remarkable Wartime Record of a Group of Motor Firms 


OME idea of the contribution made by- the Rootes 
group of factories to the war effort was given | y Sir 
William Rootes, K.B.E., at a luncheon in London 
last week. Sir William explained that the Rootes Group 
has produced 60 per cent. of all the armoured cars, 35 
per cent. of all the Scout cars and, in addition, more than 
3,600 other armoured reconnaissance vehicles. In fact, the 
Rootes Group had made over 11 per cent. of the total 
national output of wheeled vehicles of all types. 


When war broke out, the Group (comprising Humber, Hill- - 


man, Sunbeam-Talbot, Commer and Karrier) employed some 
17,000 workers. At the present time one in every 100 of those 
employed in war industry was working in the Group. They 
were working for four Ministries—Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, Admiralty, Ministry ot Supply, and Ministry of War 
Transport. Of the work done for M.A.P., Sir William said :— 

In 1936 we were called in by Lord Swinton, then Air 
Minister; to start the original Shadow Aircraft factory scheme 
for the production of bombers. It was uphill work. We had 
not the slightest. knowledge of the aircraft industry. It meant 
no small sacrifice. We diverted some of our best executives 
and our most skilled craftsmen, just at a time when competition 
in the motor car industry was at its fiercest. 


FieNis to Factories 

I shall always remember, too, the appalling weather which 
greeted us when, clad in sou’-westers and gum boots, we 
splashed across the sodden fields where a few months later there 
arose what is now one of the finest factories in the country. I 
refer to the great factory at Speke. 

But we learnt—we learnt! We learnt the ins-and-outs of 
this new trade; we brought all our production experience and 
our engineering knowledge to bear on the problems involved ; 
our workers iearnt the necessary tricks of hand and brain. So 
that we were coming into full production just at the most vital 
period of the war. And I think you will appreciate the size of 
the achievement when I tell you that 30 per cent. of the 
bomber aircraft which this country produced in the critical 

ear 1940—aircraft which smashed Hitler’s invasion fleet in the 

arbours of the Low Countries—came from Rootes Group 
factories, most of which had been open fields such a short time 
before. ; 

Other firms, who entered the field at a later stage, made 
notable contributions, but the fact remains that since the 
outbreak of war up to June, 1944 (the period covered by the 
recent White Paper) we made about 16 per cent., or one in 
every, seven of all the bomber aircraft the U.K. has produced. 





(I should perhaps also mention—merely to underline my 
main theme of the versatility of the motor car enginéering 
industry—that we have been responsible for producing a 
number of fighters in recent months.) In addition we have 
modified some 2,690 aircraft at short notice to suit changing 
battle conditions. That is not unimportant. I’d like at this 
point to read you this letter received from an American officer 
by Rootes Securities, Ltd. 

“‘T would like to offer my deepest appreciation for the all-out 
effort and complete co-operation with which your concern has 

a WWE the manufacture of Lobelle Ihunderbolt canopies; for 


“Your splendid achievement in completing many. more than 
the promised quantity of these canopies per week is a tribute to 
the organisation of your concern and the high-class personnel em- 
ployed therein. It is the sort of Anglo-American co-operation and 
unity which will win this war and be the foundation of the com- 
plete peace for which we are all striving. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
; JoserpH T. Morris, 
General, U.S.A. Director of Maintenanée. 


But aircraft have to be got into the air, and side by side 
with the shadow aircraft factories there was what was known 
as the No. 1 and No. 2 Aero Engine scheme.- We went into 
this with some other manufacturers—many of them our fiercest 
competitors in peace—and between us, in harmony for the 
common purpose, we produced well over a quarter of this 
country’s aero engines. . 

Not merely that, but when an aircraft crashes or damages 
its engines, or has done a specified number of flying hours, its 
engines are sent to one of a number of factories for overhaul. 
‘‘Overhaul’’ is, in many cases, an example of British under- 
statement. When these engines come in—earth driven deeply 
into them, or seared by tire, scarred by cannon or shell—un- 
pleasant reminders of what has been far too often a tragedy 
—they need complete rebuilding. Our own factories have 
dealt with-more than 21,000 of these engines. 

That, in its broadest outline, is what we have done on the 
aircraft side. It is a sobering and perhaps a frightening 
thought that in terms of money the production of the Rootes 
Group aircraft division alone equal] the total Air Estimates of 
H.M. Government for the year 1938-39. 

Mr. G. Geoffrey Smith, managing editor of Flight, who had 
returned from his visit to the United States the night before, 
replied for the guests. He praised the energy and drive of Sir 
William Rootes, and paid a tribute to the Rootes Group’s 
splendid contribution to the ‘‘ Shadow Factory ’’ scheme. 
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Air Transport Economics 


FIVEPENNY SINGLE FARE PER PASSENGER-MILE MAY PAY ON 


SHORT RUNS WITH GOOD 
NECESSARY FOR 


ANY optimistic forecasts have been made by all 

sorts of people in all sorts of places of the tremen- 

dous future for commercial aviation. That it will 
forge ahead and will be of inestimable value, particularly 
to the British Empire, no one would deny. However, 
nothing but disappointment can result from prophecies 
which bear little relation to realities. The day may come 
when everybody who has to travel more than 100 miles 
will go by air, but that day is some way off, and a more 
useful approach, for the present at any rate, is the examina- 
tion of aircraft and economics as they exist to-day, or at 
least as they may be expected tg exist when commercial 
flying can be resumed. 

In the January roth issue of The Shipping World, Major 
R. H. Mayo makes such an examination, and his conclu- 
sions are illuminating, although they do not make par- 
ticularly cheerful reading. The Atlantic crossing, with 
its long stages and consequently small payload, Major 
Mayo considers to be in a class by itself, and he confines 
himself to an examination of two other classes of service, 
a short-haul service of 500 miles average stage lengths and 
a longer-haul service with 1,000-mile stages. 

One of the important items in running an air service, 
although by no means the only one, is the amount of 
work got out of an aircraft in a given time. Major Mayo 
points out that, contrary to a fairly commonly held belief, 
‘the aircraft operator does not have complete control of this. 
Geographical and political considerations have a great in- 
fluence on the number of flying hours which an aircraft 
can put in during a year. Figures of 4,500 hours have 
been achieved by American operators, but that is in war- 
time, when the public has been willing to travel at any 
time during the day or night that suited the operator. In 
the case of British services radiating from Great Britain to 
the Continent, and taking into account the fact that a 
considerable proportion of aircraft must be held in reserve, 
Major Mayo concludes that the operator will be doing very 
well if he can approach a 2,o00-hour per annum standard 
for his whole fleet. 

Cost per Ton-mile 

Taking an average stage length, for the short-haul ser- 
vice, of 500 miles, using moderate-size aircraft, under 
fairly favourable conditions, Major Mayo arrives at an 
overall expenditure of about 2s. per capacity-ton-mile. This 
figure represents actual cost only, and does not include 
any allowance for interest on capital or other form of 
profit for the operator. Luggage which the passenger must 
be permitted to take with him free of charge must be taken 
into account. The figure arrived at, for the short-haul 
service, brings the average weight of a passenger and his 
luggage up to 225 lb., which gives approximately ten 
” passengers to the ton. A 

Major Mayo gives the following table of revenue for dif- 
ferent fares and load factors. 

SHORT-HAUL SERVICES. 


Basic single fare per mile 


Net revenue per passenger-mile .... 3. a 

Net revenue per ton-mile .......... 34:0 42.5 51.0 
Net revenue per capacify-ton-mile at 

Load Factor: 40 per cent. 13.6 17.0 20.4 

50 per cent. 17:0 21.2 25.5 

60 per cent. 20.4 25.5 30.6 

70 per cent. 23.8 29.7 35.7 


The net fare received by the operator is considerably 
lower than the actual fare paid by the passenger because 





LOAD FACTOR : SUBSIDIES 
LONGER STAGES 


an allowance must be made for reductions on return tickets 
and for agents’ commissions. The assumption is made 
that the net revenue to the operator will be about 85 per 
cent. of the basic single fare paid by the passenger. 

At a basic single fare of 4d. per mile the traffic does not 
pull its weight even at a load factor of 70 per cent., which 
is higher than can be expected. At 6d. per mile the traffic 
pulls its weight at 47 per cent. load factor, but this fare 
is too high for the general public, and 5d. per mile seems 
to dffer the best compromise. But it should be noted that 
this requires the fairly good load factor of 56.5 per cent. 

A concrete example is provided by the London-Paris 
route, which is about 215 miles. The single fare, at 5d. per 
mile, will be £4 10s., and the return fare perhaps £7 17s. 6d. 
Major Mayo points out that this may seem high, but that 
actually it compares reasonably well with the pre-war fares 
for this service under subsidised conditions; it also bears 
a reasonable relationship to pre-war fares by surface 
transport. : 


Passenger Weight Increase 


Turning his attention to the longer-haul service of 1,000- 
mile stages, Major Mayo finds a somewhat sombre picture. 
For these longer flights the passenger will expect, and must 
be allowed, a greater luggage weight. This brings the 
weight of passenger and luggage up to 275 lb. and the num- 
ber of passengers per ton down to eight. On this basis the 
fare/load factor table works out as_ follows :— ‘ 


LONGER-HAUL SERVICES. 
d. 


d. d. 

Basic single fare per mile ......... 6 i 
Net revenue per passenger-mile .... 4.25 5.1 5-95 
Net Revenue per ton-mile ........ 34-0 40.8 47.6 

Net revenue per capacity-ton-mile at 

Load Factor: 40 per cent. 13.6 16.3 19.0 
50 per cent. 17.0 20.4 23.8 
60 per cent. 20.4 24.4 28.5 
70 per cent. 23.8 28.5 33.2 


Major Mayo’s estimate of expenditure per ton-mile for 
the longer-haul service is 2s. 6d. As in the case of the 
short-haul service, this figure does net include interest on 
capital nor any other profit for the operator. The grim fact 
is disclosed that even at 7d. per passenger-mile a load factor 
of 63 per cent. must be achieved if the operator is to break 
even. Unfortunately this fare of $d. per passenger mile 
is coupled with long distances. 
is about 12,000 miles, so that the single fare must be £350. 
More, if the operator is to show any profit on the route! 
As Major Mayo says, a few heads of firms on urgent busi- 
ness, and a few very wealthy globe trotters, might be able 
to afford it, but an average load factor of 63 per cent. at 
fares of this order is a: forlorn hope. And he comes to the 
conclusion that if it is decided as a matter of state policy 
that long-distance air travel must be brought within reach 
of a reasonably wide public, some form of direct or indirect 
subsidisation is inevitable. On this question of subsidies 


Major Mayo.says: ‘‘It seems to me that there is nothing . 


whatever to be ashamed about in paying or receiving a 
subsidy, provided it is fair payment for services rendered 
to the State. Anyway, if it is, decided to run such long- 
distance air services by State enterprise, they certainly will 
be subsidised, so why should free enterprise be expected to 
achieve a miracle by making them pay without subsidy? ”’ 

The somewhat gloomy picture painted by Major Mayo 
of the cost of passenger transport is relieved by a more 
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a promising one of air mails. He points out that although it 
“is the peak load which fixes the aircraft capacity required, 


and that therefore there must be capacity far in excess of 
the average load, with consequent low average load factors, 
the postal rates necessary are not excessive. Past experi- 
ence has shown an average of go,ooo letters to the ton and 
at 1.07d. and 1.34d. per half-ounce letter per 1,000 miles on 
the short-haul and long haul services, the operator must 
receive 8s. per ton-mile for the one and ros. per ton-mile 
for the other. A modest surcharge of say 3d. per half- 
ounce letter per 1,000 miles would, he maintains, show a 
profit both to the Post Office and to the operator. The 
tate of 1.34d. per half-ounce letter per 1,000 miles would 
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represent 6d. per letter to Karachi and 1s. 4d. per letter 
to Sydney. He expresses the opinion that-the public has 
not-yet been trained to pay fair rates for services rendered 
in the carriage of air mails, and that the Empire Air Mail 
scheme set up a false standard of values. 

If freight were to be. carried on the two types of service 
visualised, and in the same aircraft as passengers and mails, 
Major Mayo estimates the cost to the operator (at a 40 per 
cent. load factor) as 5s. and 6s. 3d. respectively per ton- 
mile. These figures are equivalent to about 2s. 6d. and 
38. per pound per 1,000 miles respectively. He admits that 
the cost per ton-mile on a special cargo service operating 
at lower speeds may be considerably lower. 


Lord Swinton Reports 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS DEBATE ON THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE : 
CLOSE COMMONWEALTH CO-OPERATION 


” 


HE House of Lords debate—or ‘‘ discussion,’ as Lord 

Londonderry aptly called it—on Civil Air Transport 

gave the new Minister for Civil Aviation an opportunity 
to present the first comprehensive review of the work of the 
British Delegation at the Chicago Conference. 

The Marquess of Londonderry asked 
tion of policy and expressed his satisfaction that the House 
would now receive a direct reply instead of what he was im- 
pelled to describe as previous vicarious answers of the Air 
Ministry. ; 

In pleading for a declaration of policy Lord Londonderry 
pointed out that the position of Great Britain in the air is 


* closely allied with the foreign policy, and he thought the recent 


debates on the structure of the Foreign Office had revealed the 
vital necessity for the closest co-operation between the Minister 
for Civil Aviation and the Foreign Secretary. He advocated 
more plain speaking without keeping the world guessing as to 
the position Britain wanted to occupy. 

’ Pointing out that this capacity for plain language is aptly 
displayed by the Americans, he deplored the propaganda issued 
from this country which ignored the fact that we have been 
ahead in all inventions in the air. 

The Minister for Civil Aviation (Viscount Swinton) Said that 
it was perhaps natural that issues on which there was disagree- 
ment should have been given wider publicity than those upon 
which for the first time a large measure of agreement had been 
reached, 

Dealing with the details of the Chicago Conference, he said 


_that the problems of international air transport revolved 


around the exercise of ‘‘Five Freedoms’’: (1) The privilege 
to fly across the territory of another country; (2) to land for 
non-transport purposes; (3) to set down passengers, mail and 
freight provided they were embarked in the country of origin 
of the aircraft; (4) the converse of (3) privilege, and (5) the 


' right to take.on and set down intermediate traffic. 


The policy of the U.K. was set out in the White Paper and 
more fully expanded by him at Chicago. The U.K. proposed 
a multilateral.convention which would cover freedoms one, 
two, three and four, while the fifth should be the subject of 
bilateral negotiations. Such multilateral convention would 
define the international routes over which these privileges 
would be exercised, and eliminate wasteful competition by deter- 
mining frequencies. The British proposal suggested that these 
would be divided on the basis ot traffic involved’so that each 
country’s share would depend on the amount of traffic em- 
barked in its own country. The setting-up of an international 
authority was proposed to supervise the carrying-out of these 
provisions, 

Unlimited Competition 


The U.S. ‘policy—Viscount Swinton eéxplained—differed 
fundamentally, being based on the conception of practically 
unlimited competition on every route covering the five free- 
doms, and an international organisation of merely a consulta- 
tive nature. Such unlimited competition was considered by 
the British Delegation as wasteful and unfair. 
felt by many that civil aviation and security are intimately 
bound. together. 

The Minister then mentioned the Australia and New Zealand 
proposal. for an all-embracing international company which 
would own and operate all civil aircraft of the world. Anxious 


for a clear-cut declara-: 


It was further - 


as people were to meet the’security question, that particular 
way of meeting it could not find sufficient supporters. 

The U.K. Delegation and all che Commonwealth countries 
found themselves in agreement with a great part of the 
Canadian Draft Convention covering the first four freedoms. 
But the U.S. counter-propgsals insisted on the general applica- 
tion of the fifth freedom, a general right to pick up inter- 
mediate traffic in any country along the route. 

Summarising the considerable discussion which ranged 
around the fifth freedom, Lord Swinton said that various 
attempts were made to devise mathematical formule to govern 
its practical application, but they were all found impracticable. 
The method adopted in the British final: proposal aimed at 
relating the number of services to the amount of traffic, a 
fair division of the services between the countries on the basis 
of traffic embarked and a division of long routes into opera- 
tional sectors. The international authority in consultation 
with the operators should fix the capacity of the services which 
each State should be entitled to operate in each division. In 
making the decision the international authority would be 
guided by tests which follow the pattern applied by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of the U.S. in deciding whether or not an 
additional internal airline service should be entitled to operate. 


The ‘‘Escalator’’ Clause 


The British plan also embodied the clastic escalator clause 
which provided that if for a period of twelve months an 
operator had increased his load factor (60-65 per cent. being 
the agreed ‘‘constant load’’ factor) he would be entitled to 
increase the number of his service, and in the opposite event 
he would have to come down again. And finally provision 
was made that those countries which had been unable to 
develop civil aviation because of their war effort should have 
a three years’ period of grace during which other countries 
which had come in on the route should be called on to reduce 
their national quotas. 

The U.S. were unable to accept this proposal, and the Ameri- 
can counter proposal embodied a general and unconditional 
grant of all five frecdoms./ This was signed, in addition to 
the U.S., by ten Latin American States (not including Brazil), 
Sweden, China, Afghanistan, Liberia, Lebanon ad referendum, 
and Turkey with some considerable reservations. 

On initiative of the U.K. delegation another agreement was 

reached between twenty-eight Countries, including Britain and 
America, accepting the first two freedoms between the signa- 
tories. 
« Ic was unanimously resolved that all outstanding matters in 
which we had failed to agree should be referred to the Interim 
Council of the International organisation they had set up for 
report and recommendation to the Governments concerned. 

Dwelling on achievements in technical collaboration, Lord 
Swinton said that for the first time a universal charter or code 
of air navigation has been adopted to which all nations would 
conform. A whole range of agreements of practical impor- 
tance had been reached, summarised in twelve chapters of 
Technical Annexes internationally standardising a code of air 
navigation; airways systems and their equipment; air traffic 
control practices; meteorological information; radio communi- 
cations; investigation of accidents, and minimum flexible 


standards of airworthiness procedure. 
Lord Swinton summarised the results ot the Chicago confer- 














LORD SWINTON REPORTS 





ence by saying that it ieaffirmed the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the air space above national territory, which was universally 
defined as including the Colonies and Protectorates and Man- 
dated Territories; and the right of each country to its own 
internal traffic. 


Turning to the Commonwealth air talks in Montreal and | 


London, the Minister said that they had established a Common- 
wealth Air Transport Council of a consultative character. The 
Council—which will meet as required in different parts of the 
Commonwealth—will have a permanent secretariat. For the 
time being the Civil Aviation Department in London will fulfil 
this function with liaison officers from each of the High Com- 
missioners’ Offices attached to it. The Dominions, as well as 
India, Southern Rhodesia, Newfoundland, and the- Colonies, 
will be represented. Full plans were made for the operation 
of routes from U.K. to South Africa via Egypt, East Africa 


and Rhodesia; from U.K. to India; the U.K. route via India: 


to Australia and New Zealand; the U.K. to Canada trans- 
atlantic route, and the Pacific route from Australia and New 
Zealand via Fiji to Canada. The work of the C.E.R.C.A.— 
Commonwealth and Empire Conference on Radio for Civil 
Aviation—will be brought under the egis of the Common- 
wealth and Empire Air Council. 

Lord Strabolgi thought that the most important questions 
had been left in abeyance at Chicago owing to the absence of 
the Russians. He considered :t unfortunate that three separate 
plans were presented at Chicago by the Commonwealth, in- 
stead of one previously agreed pelicy. Beginning with the 
great trunk lines to India and Australia, he suggested the 
formation of an Inter-Dominion Company which other countries 
would be invited to join later. In this way he envisaged a 
method of materialising gradually the ‘‘ Anzac’’ plan. 

The Duke of-Sutherland said that as a result of the policy 
we had pursued we had to go to Chicago with a plan for a 
restricted American contribution to post-war civil aviation to 
give us an opportunity of getting on our feet. 

Viscount Rothermere hoped that at some future not too 
distant date opportunities would be given to the House to 
debate all home questions and-the policy the Government was 
proposing to adopt. He thought that the most important 
thing that came out of Chicago was that it brought the 
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members of the British Commonwealth together as never before 
and confirmed the assets which it possessed in the location of 
its bases spread over the whole world. 
Viscount Elibank congratulated the Minister upon what he 
achieved at Montreal. The formation of the Commonwealth 


‘Air Council, he said, would speed up business and improve 


relations within the Commonwealth; he saw in it a beginning 
of a big policy which might lead to much more than could be 
realised to-day. ‘ 

Lord Grimthorpe thought that the Chicago Conference was 
too hastily convened and that a preceding conference of airline 
operators would have helped towards agreement. A beginning 
was made with the C.I.A.T.O. conference in London last May, 
but unfortunately full benefits from this conference could not 
be achievéd because of the refusal of the B.O.A.C. to join. 
This, he said, led other foreign companies, such as the Dutch 
and American, to remain’ aloof. The attitude of the Air 
Ministry towards the C.I.A.T.O. he described as ‘‘ damned 
with faint praise.”’ 

Lord Grimthorpe then said that as a result of a meeting 
of forty representatives of airlines held at the end of the 
Chicago Conference a committee of seven members was ap- 
pointed to draft a set of rules for an international association 
of airline operators. A meeting to consider these draft rules 
is to meet in Havana in April next. 

Replying,. Viscount Swinton said that with regard to Russia 
it was hoped that she would feel able to come in. For this 
purpose a place has been left for Russia upon the council of 
the international body. Practical experts agreed with him 
that the British plan submitted at Chicago was entirely prac- 
tical, and it had, he assured the House, very great Common- 
wealth support. He was not opposed to joint companies, but 
the desire of the Commonwealth at present was that the great 
trunk lines should be operated in parallel. 

The British plan was not based on expediency, the Minister 
said, but on what was thought to be right and necessary for 
all countries, great or small. He reassured Viscount Rother- 
mere that there was no delay in working on all matters con- 
cerning home civil aviation problems (such as the question of 
the ‘‘chosen instrument’’), and he would make a statement 
and invite the fullest debate of the House. « 

Reverting to Commonwealth collaboration, he agreed with 
Viscount Rothermere that this was one of the most valuable 
outcomes of their meetings. ‘‘It is a living reality now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and that spirit will continue in existence.’’ 


CIVIL AVIATION NEWS 


BUDGET 
ORTY-TWO and a half million dollars are earmarked for 
the office of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics in the 
U.S. Budget estimates for the current fiscal year submitted 
by President Roosevelt to Congress. 

One of the major responsibilities of this Federal agency is 
to establish and maintain various aids to air navigation along 
federal air routes. By the end of 1946 it is expected that 
40,308 miles will be in operation, or 17 per cent. more than 
at the close of 1944. 


US. SURVEYS 
2 specer— amb fondness for Gallop polls, surveys, etc., has been 
recently applied to gauge post-war aviation prospects. 

An enquiry conducted by American Airlines as to preferences 
of air travellers showed that 84 per cent. of them regarded 
the size of aireraft as unimportant; 56 per cent. had no pre- 
ference as between landplane and flying boat, and 34 per cent. 
preferred flying boats. 

The survey gives some interesting data on the trend of 
opinion of people who have travelled by air: 67 per cent. 
were for extra charge for speed; 74 per cent. wanted steward- 
esses only on board; 31 per cent. wanted to have luggage on 
board. Most of the travellers generally prefer day flight, but 
64 per cent. of those who travel on business preferred night 
flying. 

As centres of tourist attraction Britain ranges first, followed 
by the Continent, other American countries, U.S.S.R., Asia 
Minor, Africa, the Far East, Australia, Pacificand the Balkans. 
Business men were equally attracted to the first four. 

Another survey conducted by Time of the views of 4or travel 
agents disclosed that most of them expect post-war American 
tourist traffic to Europe to continue-by surface travel, 32 per 
cent. envisage a majority of tourists using combined air- 
surface routes, and only ro per cent. see all-air travel to Europe 
by tourists in comfortable circumstances, 





AVIATION’S FUTURE 


AKING a strong plea for the development of aviation on 
competitive, not monopolistic, lines, Sir Richard Fairey, 
addressing the Bermuda Rotary Club, said that the future of 
aviation depended on whether it would be allowed ‘‘ to strike 
out for itself’’ free from Government control. But enterprise 
could not move by itself and depended on what action the 
Government took. 

The function of the Government he said, would appear to 
be to provide airports even as ports were provided for shipping, 
but the aim should be that users of the air should pay for air. 

American airlines, he added, were in a leading position 
through competitive enterprise which ‘‘ finds out most quickly 
what the customer wants.”’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND SANCTION 


Wi a view to the widest possible use of Newfoundland’s 
airports, the Newfoundland Government Commission 
now agree that the ‘‘Two Freedoms Agreement’’ drafted at 
the International Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago last 
month.should apply to Newfoundland. 

The ‘“‘Two Freedoms Agreement’ gives to all signatories 
the right of passage over the territory of another nation and 
the right to land for refuelling without taking up or setting 
down passengers or cargo. 

At the time of the Chicago Conference a reservation was 
entered by Lord Swinton at the request of the Newfoundland 
delegates, but the position has been reconsidered now by the 
Newfoundland Government Commission. In a_ statement, 
issued by the Commission/dealing with Newfoundland’s agree- 
ment to the two freedom’s convention, it is stated that ‘‘In 
the long run the employment which will thus be created, 
revenues from landing fees and facilities which will be made 
available for passengers and cargo traffic to and from the 
island will far outweigh any temporary immediate benefit which 
might conceivably accrue from bargaining with other countries 
for civil aviation rights.”’ 
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‘* Indicator’ Discusses Topics of the Day 
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*Passenger-conscious” Pilots 


Making Transport Flying Feel Safe : Considering the “Eggs in the 
Basket” : The Necessity. for Smooth Flying and Unworried “ Drill” 


NE of the many things that must be grafted into 
the perfect transport pilot is something that I can 
only describe as a ‘‘ passenger-consciousness.’’ For 

some time before the war attempts were made to discipline 
airline pilots by way of obtaining the same result, but no 
discipline or nagging in the world can really produce the 
desired effect. This must grow in, and be thoroughly 
appreciated by, the pilots themselves. 

It is very largely a question of putting oneself in the 
other person’s place. The transport pilot must never for- 


. get the passengers and crew; he must never do his job 


in the way in which he wants to do it; he must never 
forget, even in the most harassing moments, that he is 
not alone in the aircraft. The cardinal error can best 
be described as that inevitably developed by almost any 
single-seater pilot and, more particularly, by any test pilot. 
The latter offers the extreme example; he is necessarily 
interested only in the aircraft and himself. 

’ Ultimately, no amount of lecturing or talking or reading 
can make a pilot ‘‘ passenger-conscious,’’ and no amount 
of discipline will-do more than prevent the more glaring 
examples of self-sufficiency. Both can be a reminder and 
set the pilot’s habits so that he is never, at any time, out- 
standingly inconsiderate, but the real thing must’ grow 


naturally in the-pilot’s way of unconscious thinking, so - 


that he never imagines himself, even for a moment, to 
be alone or to be the solely interested party in any experi- 
ment he cadres to make. The eggs are always in the basket, 
and the basket is always full; furthermore, the eggs are 
very easily broken. 

If I hadn’t, time and again, seen examples of appalling 
airmanship from the passengers’ point of view—and if I 
hadn’t several times been a very worried egg myself— 
I wouldn’t consider the point worth stressing. Maybe the 
majority of the passengers sit back somnolently and accept 
everything—but I very much doubt it. And ‘year by 
year the passengers will become more and more 
‘*educated,’’ and will expect better and more accurate and 
“‘bookish’’ flying from their crews. 


Pilot Preference 


I won’t labour the point by citing all the moments in 
a flight when smooth and unworried ‘‘drill’’ is vitally 
necessary, of when any sign of raggedness in the procedure 
will be noticed by the least air-conscious of passengers. 
But I will say that, even in the ignorant years, a surpris- 
ingly large number of ordinary persons had very definite 
preferences and prejudices where companies and even in- 
dividual crews were concerned. After this war is over they 
are likely to have even more preferences and prejudices, 
and there will be quite a fair proportion of passengers who 
have that unpleasant itch of the driver-being-driven. 

Take-off technique is vital, and approach technique in 
bad conditions is doubly vital. Anything that happens 
between thestwo is largely a matter of indifference except 
to passengers with unstable interiors. The most moronic 
and ignorant passengers will know quite well whether or 
not a pilot understands his business when it comes to an 
approach in really bad conditions. That is the final test 
of calm confidence as well as of ‘‘ passenger-consciousness.”’ 

By way of emphasis and explanation, let me describe 
one incident (or series of incidents) at the termination of 
a transport run with which I was vaguely concerned. This 
description should really carry a separate heading: ‘‘ How 
Not to Do It,’’ and experienced film operators should 
have been placed with cameras at various vantage points 
on the ground and in the aircraft so that special educa- 
tional shows could be given to all transport crews. 


The scene was set at a comfortably large airfield with 
a very adequate series of aids and guides of all kinds. 
Visibility was of the order of 500 to 1,000 yards; there was 
a broken cloud layer at 2ooft. A.G.L. ; and there appeared 
to be a main base at about 800ft. Improvement was 
promised, and, in fact, within a couple of hours conditions 
were reasonably flyable for any sort of aircraft; further-~ 
more, the crew had been informed that another airfield 
some distance away was offering six miles’ visibility and a 
1,500ft. cloud base. ‘ We will give the pilot the benefit 
of the doubt and forget that he may have had a date near 
his base, while we may even take it for granted, too, that 
hiS fuel reserves were inadequate for further flying. We 
will forget, too, that his terminal Met. report should have 
caused him, in any case, to cancel the run. We will pre- 
tend that he had to get through, and that, once through, 
he had to land at his particular airfield. Conditions were 
not, in fact, impossible, and were almost safe, provided 
everything went reasonably according to plan. 

Since I was not in the aircraft I will not attempt to give 
a running commentary on the whole performance. After 
an initial series of comparatively dignified circuits and 
trial approaches, the efforts culminated in what can only 
be described as a succession of wild stabs. The circuits 
became almost low-level beat-ups with their centre about 
a thousand yards from the end of the runway in use. In 
other words, as soon as the pilot saw the field he started 
a turn preparatory to another attempt, and on each Guess- 
and-God attack the aircraft’s altitude became lower and 
lower. One spectator described the whole thing quite 
adequately as ‘‘an approach by brute force and —— 
ignorance.”’ 

Finally, he crossed the airfield boundary at approxi- 
mately the right place but a hundred feet too high and 
about fifty miles an hour too fast, closed the throttles after 
a considerable pause of apparent hesitation; executed a 
series of minor turns to put the outfit in line with and over 
the runway, touched down about halfway down, and ground- 
looped to a standstill. That last I admit to be pure hear- 
say—with the allegation that he hit something “lightly ’’ 
in the end. Maybe he didn’t do either, but there must 
have been very little room to spare. I don’t even know 
whether he had any passengers aboard ; if he had they’ll be 
cured of air travel for all time. But merely to fly and make 
decisions in such a way while in control of £?0,o000-worth of 
aircraft is almost a capital offence. 

Arrivals of that kind should surely be made to.a pat- 
tern. The airfield in question had V.H.F. transmitters, and 
its up-to-date approach lighting system was in action at 
the time. Even if the aircraft's own V.H.F. equipment 
had been unserviceable, the series of approaches should 
have been made according to the old well-tried plan which, 
with accurate flying, will produce an approximately correct 
arrival to the point where the approach lighting can be 
seen and used. Meanwhile, the little voice in the pilot’s 
head should have been saying: ‘‘ There’s no panic ; plenty 
of time. If the first, second and third attempts don’t bring 
me to the right place, then the fourth will do it—and, in 
any case, there’s a good-weather airfield an hour’s flying 
away. Above all, I must fly smoothly, maintain height in 
cloud until the right moment arrives, and give my pas- 
sengers no cause for alarm... .”’ 

There may have been people who breathed ‘‘ Good 
show! ’’ when the expensive outfit was safely grounded at 
ninety-odd. So it would have been if the aircraft had been 
a fighter with five gallons of petrol in its tanks and if the 
pilot had merely had the choice of “‘ having a try ’’ and/or 
going up to bale out. ** INDICATOR.” 
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Single-ifloat Seaplanes 


Advantages of the Layout and Factors Influencing Design 


LTHOUGH almost extinct in Great Britain, the 
A float seaplane ‘is still in use in several other 
countries, and it should not be assumed that be- 
cause it has not been seen here for some years, 
the type is necessarily ‘‘dead.’’ While, with 
few exceptions, British designers favoured the 
twin-float arrangement, several American 
firms developed the single central float and 
obtained lateral stabilisation 
from outboard floats of the type 
familiar from flying boats. 
Probably the chief reason 
why a single float is employed 
is that a reduction in air drag 
is achieved for a given buoyancy 
factor. Additionally there are 
the factors of reduced wetted 
area for a given required buoy- 
ancy, reduced keel surface, 
reduced moment of inertia, and simplicity of construction (Above) The Vought- 
and maintenance, all of which are advantages of the Sikorsky OS2U-3 
single-float over the twin-float layout. Kingfisher, two-seater 
Float design, as such, has become stabilised, and thus inane Weaie aea 
all main floats are basically similar aithough the detail White ey "es ‘ ao 
design differs with the particular aircraft for which Wasp Junior engine. 
the float is intended. With a wheel undergar- 
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riage the point of contact with the ground and 
its relation to the aircraft’s c.g. and take-off and 
landing attitudes is of great importance, but, of 
course, the wheel’s contact with the ground is 
virtually a point, from these considerations, and 
can be looked upon as a concrete 
entity. 

Such is not the case, however, with 
floats. Broadly, the step in the float’s ¥ 
underbody can be likened to the ground-contact point = ese Sten 
of the land undercarriage, for it is essential that the ° 
machine be planing on the step before take-off is pos- 
sible. Again, when touching down, it is the step and 
afterbody of the float which first meet the water. Thus 
it can be appreciated that the location of the step is of 
prime importance; but an added complication is involved 
by the necessity of the machine being stably supported at 












































(Above) The Curtiss SO3C-1 
Seagull, two-seater recon- 
naissance monoplane. > 

Ranger 520 h.p. engine. 
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rest or whilst taxying. The 
step position is decided by the 
conditions mentioned, and the 
staticstability is the factor 
which governs the degree of 
buoyancy given by 
the forward and 








after sections of the 
float hull. 

Treating the float 
as a normal hull, the 
— = buoyancy of its underwater body will need to be 

= eneath the aircraft’s c.g. or, possibly, a trifle forward of 

pct wipes tag og it. -This will ensure that the attitude of the aircraft on 

Sakae 12, 14-cylinder the water is reasonably level, or, if anything, a little tail- 
radial air-cooled down. 

engine. Again, the shape of the float’s underwater body is 
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designed to provide a good planing surface which will allow 
of getting ‘‘ up on the step’’ both easily and quickly, and, 
at the same time, will give differing quantities of lift, or 
buoyancy, between the forward and after sections. This 
quality is imparted in order to damp out any tendency 
towards ‘‘ porpoising,’’ which can so easily occur by virtue 
of the couple produced between the aircraft’s c.g. and the 
float’s centre of buoyancy. One of the main factors which 
governs the’arm length between the two centres is tip clear- 
ance of.the airscrew, and consequently the vertical distance 
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from the fuselage centre-line to the float has to be some- 
what greater for the single-float installation than it needed 
to be in the twin-float arrangement. 

The three floatplanes illustrated here all have a great deal 
in common, but sundry individual diversities in flotation 
arrangements may be discerned. That feature which, per- 
haps, strikes one most forcibly is the system of float mount- 
ing which, in the Seagull, the Japanese Nakajima (Rufe 
11), and the Kingfisher respectively, illustrates examples of 
the very clean, the moderately clean, and the ‘‘ busy.” 


M.A.P. Chief Exeeutive Retires 
But. Will Continue as Member of Air Supply Council 


IR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR WILFRID FREEMAN 
is retiring at his own request from the post of Chief 
Executive of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 

which he has held since 1942. 

The Minister of Aircraft Production has felt bound, with 
the greatest regr®@t, said a recent official statement, to accede 
to Sir Wilfrid’s request to be released from his duties, and 
has put on record his warm appreciation of the valuable 
services which the Chief Executive has rendered over many 
years before and during the present war. 

Since 1936, when he became member of the Air Council 
for Research, Development and Production, Sir Wilfrid 
Freeman has played a leading part in guiding and creating 
the great aircraft industry on which our success in the 
air has been based. In particular, he was closely con- 
nected with the schemes for the expansion of the industry 
and the creation of shadow factories which, on the out- 


break of war, made possible that great and rapid develop- 
ment of the aircraft industry necessary to our rearmament 
in the air. Sir Wilfrid Freeman will continue to be a 
member of the Air Supply Council. 

He will be succeeded as from March 25th next by Mr. 
E. N. Plowden, who has served in the department in 
various capacities since 1940, and is now Director General 
of Engine and Materials Production. 

Mr. Plowden is a director of a firm of metal, chemical 
and produce merchants, and joined the Ministry in 1940. 
For a time he was responsible for the supply of aluminium. 
In July, 1942, he became Deputy Director General, and 
in June, 1943, Director General of Materials Production. 
On the formation of Power Jets (Research and Develop- 
ment), Ltd., he was appointed to the board as a director. 

Sir John Buchanan, Assistant Chief Executive, becomes 
Special Adviser on Production to the Minister. 





AN AIRSHIP OFFICER 


AST week Wing Cdr: R. S. Booth, A.F.C., retired from 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production on reaching the age 
limit. It is a long time since Rroo was broken up with 
hacksaws and sold as scrap, and few people now will readily 
remember the anxiety caused. to the whole nation when the 
earlier airship, R33, broke away from her mooring mast in a 


' gale and was blown across the Channel in a very damaged 


condition. Booth was onboard her and in command. He 
decided not to abandon ship, but to make an effort to bring 
her back to base. It was a plucky decision, involving risk, 
but with great skill Booth brought his ship safely home. For 
this he received: the Air Force Cross, and his crew were given 
other awards. 

Later he was given command of the larger airship, Roo, 
and when she flew the Atlantic to Montreal and back Booth 
commanded her crew, though Major Scott was in charge of 
the flight. The destruction of Rror by fire and of Rroo 
by hacksaw ended the careers of airship officers as such in 
the R.A.F. or the Civil Aviation Department, but Wing Cdr. 
Booth has continued to do good work for his country. 


“(MEET THE FAMILY’”’ 

A HIGH tribute was paid the other day by Mr. T. O. M. 

Sopwith to the men and women who have worked so hard 
and consistently to produce aircraft and engines in the Hawker- 
Siddeley group under difficult conditions. The occasion was 
a pre-view of a film produced in order to let all these thou- 
sands of workers see in action some of the finished products 
of their labours. Describing himself as ‘‘the grandfather of 

family,’’ Mr. Sopwith, in introducing the film, apologised 
for its lack of excitement. To us it seemed that a criticism 
which might more justly be levelled at it was its under-state- 
ment of their achievements. The part played by the Hurri- 
cane in the Battle of Britain, for example, is worthy of far 
greater emphasis than it receives in the film. One serious 
shortcoming is that the film having been made some time ago, 
when certain security restrictions were still in force, the Hawker 
Tempest and the Gloster jet-propelled machine are not 
included. 

Even to those who are in the closest touch with flying matters 
the film is a welcome reminder of the Hawker-Siddeley con- 
tribution to the war. Beginning with the Gladiator, which 
gathered undying fame at Malta (Faith, Hope and Charity), 
the film shows the many types of the group, Hurricane and 
Typhoon from the Hawker stable, the Armstrong-Whitworth 
Whitley and Albemarle, the Avro Anson, Manchester and Lan- 
caster. and a few glimpses of the manufacture of that amaz- 


ingly reliable engine, the Cheetah. The ‘‘air university,’ 
Air Service Training, also comes in for a little well-earned 
praise, but the glimpses of the different designers are so short 
that one barely has time to recognise them, 

The film commentary is spoken by Rex Palmer (“* Abide 
With Me’’), now a Wing Commander, R.A.F., and from the 
toon of his scrip we suspect that this was written by Mr. H. K. 

ones, 


WORKERS’ PLAYTIME 


Ta may not appear to be much in common between the 
art of golf and that of building aircraft, and, indeed, but 
for the fact that early last year a few of those engaged in the 
aircraft industry happened to get together for a game of golf 
one Saturday afternoon, the two pursuits might never have 
been a linked. But that particular game proved so 
enjoyable that it gave rise to the formation of The Aircraft 
Golfing Society, and the link was established. Such a com- 
bination of interests obviously possessed ‘‘ what it takes’’ to 
ensure success, and the society’s first annual dinner, held at 
the Grosvenor House Hotel, Park Lane, London, W.1, last 
Friday night was a fitting climax to this organisation’s initial 
year-with Lord Brabazon as president. 

As Col. the Rt. Hon. J. J. Liewellin, Minister of Food and 
an ex-Minister of Aircraft Production, pointed out in respond- 
ing to the toast of ‘‘The Guests,’’ both pursuits (golf and 
aircraft construction) involved the arts of making something 
rise into the air, pursue a desired course, and alight safely on 
the fairway. The aircraft industry, he added, had done a 
magnificent job in providing the country with all the aircraft 
it needed, plus a considerable number for the use of Allied 
air forces, and thus it now well deserved a little healthy 
relaxation on the golf course. 

This justification of the society’s activities in wartime was, 
however, about the only serious remarks that any of the 
speakers made, for Lord Brabazon (another ex-Minister of 
Aircraft Production) led off with a highly amusing disserta- 
tion on the peculiarities of the golf ball. Sir Frederick 
Handley Page was also on top of his form in light comedy, 
and the jovial atmosphere. of the occasion was indicated by 
the slanderous anecdotes told by certain speakers about the 
sort of golf played by his companions. It was, in fact, an 
extremely enjoyable function, during which Fit. Lt: Henry 
Cotton auctioned off two golf balls and raised £14 for the 
R.A.F. Benévolent Fund, and which was rounded off by an 
excellent entertainment from members ‘of the celebrated 
R.A.F. Gang Show. Incidentally, Henry Cotton is to be 
congratulated on his moral courage in sticking to the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ golf’’ in defiance of all the other ‘‘ goffs.’’ 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by corresponden's. The nam-s and addresses of the writers, 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters 


AIRBORNE OUNCES 
A System in Dynamic Equilibrium 
dice solutions to the canary and cage problem given by 
your correspondents in the January 4th issue seem to me 
to ignore the nature of the supporting medium—air. 

A canary’s wings are of a ‘‘natural’’ aerofoil section and 
lift is therefore derived from movement of these wings through 
the air. Nearly all the lift at small angles of attack .is 
obtained from the pressure distributions above and below the 
wing ‘between extreme undisturbed streamlines, thus, neglect- 
ing turbulence, etc., air in these outer regions of laminar 
flow takes no part in the lifting process and is incapable of 
transmitting any of the forces acting in the lift area. 

Were this not so, I feel that many people would already 
have reported feeling flattened as airborne aircraft passed 
over them. 

Therefore, provided that the canary does not fly very close 
to the floor of its cage there will be no reaction on the floor 
and so, taking weights as used before, the scales would register 
20 ozs. Even in the stifling atmosphere of an airtight box 
the canary would reduce the scale-reading by 1 oz. when it 
became airborne, since its weight could be wholly supported 
by purely. Jocal pressure variations induced by the contour 
of its wings moving through the air. ; be 

The problem is greatly simplified if we consider the bird in 
straight and level flight to be part of a system in dynamic 
equilibrium then, due to a beautiful theorem ascribed to 
Schmellie, it can exert no force on any other independent 
system. HAROLD H. CAPLAN. 





IMPLICATIONS OF V2 
To Escape the Earth’s Gravity 


I HAVE read many articles on extra-terrestrial travel possi- 
bilities, and the basic principles seem to me as follows. In 
order for a body to ‘‘ escape’’ from the earth it is necessary to 
perform a certain amount of work upon it. Part of this energy 
is used in directly counteracting the gravitational pull of the 
earth on the body, and part in building up a velocity which 
would ensure that, at any distance from the earth, it retains 
sufficient momentum to maintain positive velocity radially 
outward from the earth. 

The jet of a perpendicularly directed rocket provides a 
reactionary force on: the projectile which more than cancels 
the weight, the surplus force producing an acceleration. Once 
a ‘‘liberation velocity’’ is attained the rocket will continue 
on its course unaided as the decreasing deceleration effected 
by the receding earth will not reduce its velocity to zero within 
any finite time or distance. The gravitational attraction varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, so the deceleration 
being — 32 ft./sec.? at the earth’s surfaces converges rapidly on 
zero at an infinite distance. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
escape velocity also decreases with the distance. The accelera- 
tion involved in its attainment is immaterial, the only limiting 
factor being the burning duration of the fuel. The effective 
thrust must at least cancel out the weight. 

The weight decreases with the distance from the earth; also 
the weight and the mass cf the rocket decrease as the fuel is 
consumed. It seems to me that the acceleration need not be 
very high for the following reasons: 

(a) Violently fluctuating loads on the structural members 
would be avoided. 
(b) The passengers, if any, would be more comfortable, 
and more capable cf controlling the machine. 
(c) The bulk ot the acceleration would take place well away 
from the earth and in a near vacuum where 
(x) Atmospheric resistance is nil and rocket efficiency 
very high. 
(2) The mass, weight and escape velocity would all be 
less than at lower ‘levels. 

On the other hand, the dead weight of the rocket has to be 
supported longer, and the fuel capacity limits the range of 
possible accelerations by its burning duration. Consideration 
of the problem is difficult, due to the complexity, of variables, 
but a competent mathematician (or should I say magician?) 
may be able to evolve an equation which would determine the 
optimum control settings (if any). 

If a body is given an orbital velocity of 4.9 m.p.s. at strato- 


spheric levels centrifugal force will cancel its weight. Further 
out the orbital escape velocity is less—it is only 3.47 m.p.s. 
4,000 milés out. An increase on this velocity would result in a 
very complex path of motion. I should imagine it would 
approximate to a rapidly expanding spiral. 

However, it is obvious that the orbital escape velocity is 
less than the perpendicular or radial escape velocity. This fact 
somewhat offends my logic—does it result from the fact that 
the rocket would have to be supported perpendicularly until 
it attains its orbital velocity? 

If a rocket were projected from the equator it would have, 
from the start, the momentum imparted by the earth’s rota- 
tion, i.e., an orbital velocity of approximately 1,000 m.p.h. 
(Does a given mass weigh less in tropic @egions for that 
reason?) An acceleration of 50 ft./sec.? (approximately 1}g) 
would enable it to attain a velocity (orbitally) of 4.9 m.p.s. 
within 9 min. A further xadial acceleration of 50 ft. /sec.? 
(with the earth’s gravity already eliminated and the mass 
greatly reduced by fuel consumption) would give it an addi- 
tional radial velocity of approximately 5 m.p.s. within 9 min. 

For a mean mass of 10 tons this involves a thrust of 500 
tons maintained for 18 min. If the acceleration in each case were 
only 5 ft. /sec.? it would involve a thrust of 50 tons maintained 
for 180 min. Since low velocities in atmospheric layers are very 
wasteful of fuel, it might be advisable to tow the projectile 
up to stratospheric levels, thus giving it a useful initial circular 
velocity and economising in its fuel. 

The V.2 would seem to show that interplanetary travel is 


graduating from a possibility into a probability—attainment - 


of a sufficiently nigh power/weight ratio was, I believe, 
the main difficulty. I should imagine the next requirement is 
a superman with a double-barrelled supercharged slide rule, 
a strong stomach, and an Einsteinian knowledge of mathe. 
matics, to operate as navigator! Forward, Horace!!! , 
ESCAPIST. 


ASYMMETRY AGAIN 
Snags in a Suggested Design 


WE have read your paper for a good many years with in- 
terest and appreciation, especially the articles, which, 
on the whole, are good, particularly those by ‘‘ Indicator.’’ 
We have never before written to you, however, but the article 
(Flight, January 11th) by Roger Tennant on Asymmetry has 
been too much. 

First, the picture. 
a picture of a beautiful-looking machine if excrescences such 
as exhausts and air intakes are omitted, neither of which items 
are mentioned in the article. Another item, mention of which 
is carefully avoided, is the undercarriage, which, of necessity, 
would be both complicated and unstable, owing to the impossi- 
bility of putting either a nose or tail wheel in line with the C.G. 

Further, it is stated as an axiom that the fighter must be on 
even terms with single-seat fighters, yet it is automatically 
handicapped by a wing loading of 58 and an aspect ratio of 
11, both of which would have an adverse effect on 
mangeuvrability. 

It is also suggested that it would be advantageous to cruise 
on one engine, the yawing couple being airily dismissed as 
small, to obtain a low fuel consumption. This, however, would 
require a comparatively high power output from the one engine 
in operation, which necessarily raises the specific fuel con- 
sumption. Surely it would be more economical as well as 
practical to run both engines at a low output ? 

From the production and maintenance angle Mr. Tennant 
has at one fell swoop also done away with interchangeability 
of both power plants and airscrews, which, in spite of the 
example of the Lightning, would still be a very desirable 
feature when operating thousands of miles from the source of 
production. 

All this would be enough to put any sensible designer off at 
once, yet Mr. Tennant goes on to suggest towing the fuel over- 
load behind ‘in a winged petrol tank (attached by a stressed 
petrol pipe) which, far from being a disadvantage, is going to 
help the take-off. Since we are going to credit this ‘‘ fuel- 
bug’’ with a mind and will-power of its own, may we point 
out. that the pilot would have to be very careful about 
throttling back, as the fuel tank, being cleaner than the tug, 
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might well creep up and hit him in the back. . . . The notion 
is certainly intriguing. 


However, we very much doubt whether anybody will take 


' Mr. Tennant seriously or, in fact, is intended to do so. 


j. BERNARD AND A. CRICHTON. 


A CIVIL POWER PLANT 
Radiator Design and Pressure Cowlings 


h phe trailed my coat before the critics it is perhaps 
incumbent upon me to subStantiate my previous claims 
and to confirm my belief that the power plant for civil air- 
craft, which I described in Flight of December 7th, 1944, is 
indeed worthy of the consideration I suggested. 

While I firmly reiterate my original convictions that an 
engine slung below the wing will eftect a considerable weight 
economy, my critics may perhaps be willing at this point to 
study some spectlative problems relevant to the civil power 

lant. 

At the outset, there appears to be some misapprehension 
regarding the position of the radiators relative to the header 
tank. J. R. Palmer, in his letter (Flight, December 21st), 
seems to have sustained the erroneous impression that it is 
upon this unusual feature that my scheme must either stand 
or fall: not a bit of it. I consider the possible rearrangement 
of the coolant system, and the re-dispositioning of the units 
of that system, to be a desirable attribute of any civil power 
plant. Moreover, these objects can be readily achieved by 
the scheme I originally recommended ; that is, a nacelle slung 
below the wing. 

By way of demonstrating this feature I have prepared a 
further arrangement embodying a new radiator assembly, 

With this type of radiator, 
which is virtually of the under- 
slung pattern though differing 
somewhat in principle, the 


’ header tank is above the radia- 


tor—as Mr. Palmer prefers it to 
be—and the radiator duct is re- 
tained. It will be observed that 
the nacelle is not as deep, from 
top to bottom, as the conven- 
tional underslung radiator of, 
say, the Lancaster, and this is 
one of the lesser virtues of the arrangement. 

I must, of course, make it abundantly clear that I have not 
evolved this particular radiator set-up. On the contrary, it is, 
actually, already in existence, though its application to this 
case is plainly indicative of the adaptability of the scheme as 
a whole. : 

So far, so good. Now let us turn to the irritating question 
of pressure cowlings. Either my critic is woefully misinformed 
on such matters, or is out of contact with recent develop- 
ments. Whichever the case he is Jamentably wide of the mark 
and an early disillusionment is at hand for him. 


Underslung pattern radia- 
tor assembly with header 
tank above. 


The installation of the Junkers Jumo 211B engines in the- 


Ju 88 was one of the first indications of any abandonment of 
ducted radiators, and although there is so far nothing to prove 
that the experiment will become a permanent practice, it is 


_a fact that the practical limitations which inspired the idea 


have still as great an influence as ever on the design of a 
power plant. 

The fact of the matter is that each successive increase in 
the power output of an aircraft engine is accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the size of radiators, and at the 


Aircraft of the Fighting Powers, Vol. V. Compiled by H. J. 
Cooper and O. G. Thetford, and edited by D. A. Russell, 
M.1.Mech.E. Harborough Publishing Co., Ltd. 
£1 11s, 6d. : 

Wade hevad cd current types of Allied and enemy aircraft are 
described and illustrated with photographs and three- 

position drawings in the fifth volume of this popular and now 
familiar annual, the general standard of which is well up to 
that originally set. Incidentally, the drawings are to the 
1/72nd scale favoured by modellers, with the exception of one 
or two whose size demanded a reduction to 1/ 144th. 

Other useful pages are a compendium of designation systems 
and another of aircraft markings and colour schemes. A page 
of colour standards of M.A.P. is also included and, accepting 
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present time the size of radiator 


which it is possible-to accom- Sse 
modate below the crankcase is ~~” ‘en OE 
rapidly approaching the ~-—~-—-——"~— 

critical. _In consequence, we Flamingo. ine 
may shortly witness a revival 4 N 


of the type of radiator common ee en hen Vein dol 


to the Ju 88, andifsuch be the , at eae 
case it will be a physical im- ; ee: 
possibility to arrange a radiator Feaufort. Fs4 
duct to suit. eas ; 

Under these circumstances it : om Pee om 
is conceivable that a possible © _ coat 
solution would be to dispense Cae age SA 
with the radiator duct. alto- 
gether and to substitute an 
arrangement -whereby the air, after having passed through the 
radiators, would be allowed to circulate around the engine and 
be finally discharged by, and through, an adjustable flap situ- 
ated on the bottom of the cowling as at present. This is a 
pressure cowling, Mr. Palmer, and there is nothing new about it. 

As an example of confused thinking, I believe that the 
criticisms of O. M. Etoe (Flight, January 4th) would be hard 
to beat. He first asserts that an airscrew should be a certain 
distance forward of the wing, failing which he advocates 
extending the nacelle farther aft as was done on the Mosquito, 
though how any alteration of the flow over the rear of the 
nacelle will improve that at the front he is careful not to 
eexplain. Actually the effect is precisely nil, and although the 
Mosquito nacelle was extended there was never . anything 
wrong with the location of the airscrew. 

The case of the Flamingo, and the Beaufort, are examples 
of a totally different problem altogether and one far removed 
from that of airscrew location. Both these aircraft were fitted 
with radial engines, the nacelles of, which interfered with the 
airflow both over and under the wing, and this was further 
aggravated by the considerably turbulent flow from the cool- 
ing gills. With the Flamingo this was actually foreseen and 
the gills were embodied at the rear, and on the underside, 
of the nacelle. 

Tn one of the appended sketches I have illustrated the engine 
nacelles of both of the above aircraft and also that of an 
American contemporary, the Boston. It will be observed that 
in the latter case the nacelle is almost completely below the 
level of the wing and the cooling gills are confined to the 
lower half only. C. A. H. POLLITT. 
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PLUGGING 
The Silver Cast Core 


WE have just read the letter from the AC-Sphinx Sparking 
Plug Company which appears in your Correspondence 
columns of the January 18th issue. 

Due credit must certainly be given to Mr. D. H. Corbin for 
the invention of the silver cast core which was first incor- 
porated in AC-Sphinx aero plugs and reproduced under official 
instructions in certain K.L.G. models in the same way that 
certain of our features have been incorporated in the other two 
makes of aircraft plugs. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Stockbridge is thoroughly mis- 
informed when he says that his feature was to be found in the 
K.L.G. plugs which are included in the tribute made to British 
aero plugs by President Roosevelt, for such is not the case, 
and no K.L.G. plugs supplied for American aircraft engines 
had a silver cast core. 

We regret tlte necessity for asking you to prolong this corre- 
spondence, but we must ask for this further hospitality of 
your columns. L. M. BRAUND, 

, Director, K.L.G. Sparking Plugs, Ltd. 


REVIEW 


the colour printing as accurate, we are bound to say it needs 
very perfect eyesight to detect any difference between dark slate 
grey, dark green, light green, and the extra dark sea green, 
even when thus seen together; viewed separately it would 
appear to be virtually impossible to differentiate between them. 

Produced. on art paper, this volume is beautifully finished, 
but the price has jumped up by another half-guinea. The 
volume of advertising matter has also increased, and the con- 
tents page is separated from the first aircraft by so many 
advertisement pages and other matter that reference to the 
main contents is not as quick as it might be. It is, neverthe- 
less, a very useful publication, but one hopes it will prove the 
last of the series under its present title—that the Powers will 
not be fighting when the next is due. 
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ARCTIC ESCORT: A rocket-firing Swordfish takes off een H.M.S. Fencer’s snow-covered flight deck to provide air cover 


for a convoy to Russia. 


SERVICE AVIATION 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News 


Appointments 


Air Comdre. A. H. Rosson, O.B.E., M.C., M.Sc. 
Ph.D., has been appointed Director ot Educational 
Services, Air Ministry, in succession to Air Comdre. 

Page, who recently retired. Air Comdre. 
Robson, who is 52, has been Deputy Director since 
1942. Formerly Assistant Educational Adviser at 
the Air Ministry, he has since held appointments 
at the School of Technical Training for Aircraft 
Apprentices at Halton, and at the Headquarters 
of Flying Training Command. 

Group Capt. (Act. Air Comdre.) L. F, SINCLAIR, 
G.C., C.B.E., D.S8.0., is appointed Air Aide-de- 
Camp to The Kin and relinquishes his appoint- 
ment as additional Air Aide-de-Camp. Oct. Ist, 


1944. 
The following “re Rtg Additional Air 
Aides-de- Sept A, 8 ing, Oct. ist, 1944 :— 


ELLERTON, C.B.E. 
Group Capt. * (Act. oa Denies.) D.> 3; 
ATCHERLEY, D.S.O., 
Grer,, net (Act. Air" Comdre ) 8. H. Harpy, 


Group Capt. (Act. Air one) W. W. STRAIGHT, 
C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., A AF. 


The following relinquish their appointments as 
Additional Air Aides-de-Camp to The King, 
Oct. Ist, 1944:—Air Comdre. D. A. BoyLe, (.B.E.. 

A.F.C.; Air Comdre. G. R. BEAMISH, C.BE.; Air 
ote sd G. W AMBLER, OB.E., A.F.C., A.A.F..; 
Air Comdre. A. C. H. SHARP; Saas Capt. ; 


JACKSON. 
Promotion 


GENERAL DuTIES BRANCH 
Group Capt. (Act. a Vice-Marshal) D. C. T. 
BENNET, C.B.E., D.S. is granted the rank of 
Air Comdre. (war eer. December 6th, 1944. 
TECHNICAL BRANCH. 
Air Comdre. G. D. Day, D.F.C., is granted the 
act. rank of Air Vice-Marshal, Jan. Ist, 1945. 


Awards 
Fleet Air Arm 


HE KING has _ been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards :— 
For undaunted courage, skill and determination 
in‘ carrying out daring attacks on the German 
battleship Tirpite 


Distinguished Service Cross 
Act, Lt. Cdr. (A) R. L. Brac-Wirner, R.N. 
Act. Temp. Lt. Cdr. (A) McD. GARLAND, oe Vi R 
Act. Temp. Lt. Cdr. (A) C. WALKER, R.N.V.R. 
Temp. Lt. H ea MER, A 
5 . Lt. (A) I MacA. GUNN, "RN.V.R. 
Temp. Lt. (A) F. E JONES, R.N.V.R. 
Temp. Lt. (A) D. Levitt, R.N.V.R. 
Temp. Lt. (A) D. G. J. WitKey, R.N.V.R 





.Wing Cdr. J. B. Tait, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
who has recently been awarded a third 
bar to his D.S.0., and is the only 
R.A.F. officer to hold this distinction. 
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and Announcements 


Temp. Sub Lt. (A) C. R. CARTLEDGE, R.N.V.R. 
Temp. Sub. Lt. (A) "4 H. MocripGe, R.N.V.R. 
Temp. Sub. Lt. (A) D. Morten, R.N.Z.N 
Temp. Sub. Li. (A) Ww. Percy, R. N.ZN.V_R. 


Distinguished Service Medal 
Act. Temp. P. O. Airman 8, DuNN. 


Royal Air Force 


yas KING has been graciously pleased to 
appreve the following awards in recognition 
of gallantry displayed in flying operations against 
the enemy :— 


Ciatiagniotin’ Service Order 

Act. Wing C J. A, Lesuig, A.F.C., 
R.A.F., No. 75 WN Z.) ie —This officer has par- 
ticipated in a large number of sorties and has 

pce a the highest qualities of skill, courage 

etermination. Since assuming command of 
the squadron he has led the formation in numerous 
attacks on various targets. Throughout, his leader- 
ship has been inspiring and has played an im- 
portant part in the success achieved. This officer 
has rendered most valuable service. 

Act. Wing Cd. B. W. McMittan, A.F.C, 
R.A.F.0., No. 582 Sqn.—This officer has set a 
fine example of skill, courage and devotion to 
duty in Ne yg Fp ‘against the enemy. He has 
petticipate in a large number of sorties against 
strongly defended targets, including such centres 
as Berlin, Stuttgart, Stettin, Duisburg and Kiel, 
In October, 1944, Wing Cdr. McMillan took part 
in an attack on Colog: ne. In spite of considerable 
anti-aircraft fire, this eintrepid pilot remained over 
the target for many minutes to press home a most 
determined and successful attack. This officer is 
a highly efficient flight commander, -whose sterling 
qualities have impressed all. 

Act. Wing Cdr. G. Miuson, D.F.C., R.A.A.F., 
No. 455 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. — "Since the award 


ae 





of the .F.C., Wing Cdr. Milson has 
completed numerous operational missions 
which have included a number of outstanding 


attacks in the face of the heaviest opposition. In 
July and August, 1944, he 'ed formations of air- 
eraft to attack ‘several strongly escorted enemy 
convoys and, despite adverse weather and heavy 
defences, the attacks caused much damage and 
destruction. On one occasion his aircrait sus- 
tained severe damage-but, with cool poeraay and 
determination, he attacked two vessels and then 
flew safely to base, a distance of 300 miles on one 
engine, In September, 1944, this officer was deputy 
leader of a force detailed to attack shipping in 
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the heavily defended harbour at Den Lelder. 
While under fife, he carefully manceuvred his scv- 
tion and in the face of the fiercest. opposition, led 
them ine an attack against heavily armed escort 
yessels. I'wo of the attacks were ae home to 
deck level. Sqn.-Ldr. Milson’s brilliant leadership, 
gallantry and careful planning have contributed 
greatly to the success of many missions. 

Act. Wing Cdr. T. L. BINGHAM-HALL, D.F.C., 
R.A.F., No. 156 Sqn.—Wing Cdr. Bingham-Hali 
as completed many sorties against targets deep in 
enemy and enemy-occupied territory. He has 
proved a skilful and courageous leader. In Octo- 
ber, 1944, he was detailed for a daylight attack 
on an important oil installation in the Ruhr. 
Very heavy and extensive anti-aircrait fire was 
encountered and his aircraft was hit in many 
places. Undeterred he continued to direct the 
attack, which was highly successful. Later, . this 
officer was again detail to attack a target in 
North-West Germany. On this occasion his air- 
crait was severely hit and one engine was put 
out of action. Nevertheless, he continued with 
his task. and successfully completed his mission. 
By his personal example Wing Cdr. Bingham-Hlall 
has imbued his squadron with a high standard of 
efficiency 


Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 


Fit. Lt, R. V. HEARN, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
112 ‘San. —Fit. Lt. Hearn has completed very mans 
sorties since the award of the Distinguished flying 
Cross. He continues to display outstanding skill 
and daring, setting a magnificent example to ail 
who fly with him. In September, during an armed 
reconnaissance near Pirano, Fit. Lt. Wearn 
attacked and destroyed a medium sized enemy 
vessel. —The same day, in the Verona area, despite 
intense anti-aircraft fire, he led his flight so suc- 
cessfully that they destroved three §.M.79s on the 
ground and damaged five others. With cnly one 
of his guns in action, Fit. Lt. Hearn, in aerial 
combat, destroyed a Ju. 88. The next day, under 
the inspiring leadership of this intrepid — flight 
commander, his squadron added to their successes 
by the destruction of six locomotives and twente 
loaded railway coaches. 

Act. Wing Cdr. G. F. H. Wess, D.F.C., A.A.F. 
—This officer’ has completed - numerous successful 
reconnaissance . sorties. He has- consistently 
selected damgerous operations and his enthusiasm 
and determination have been a source of inspira- 
tion to the whole wing. His “unfailing devotion to 
duty and high courage have been most praise 


Sqn. “Lar, C. I. R. Arruur, D.F.C., RAF. 


» No. - 72: Sqn.—Sqn. Ldr.- -Arthur ‘has con- 


tinued to lead his squadron with skill and deter- 
mination. Since the award of the D.F.C. he has 
completed many sorties and has destrdyed at least 
one enemy aircraft. During the invasion: of the 
South of France he has led his squadron in many 
sorties which resulted in the destruction of 37 
mechanical transport and other vehicles and 
damaged many ethers. His coolness, determina- 
tion and outstanding leadership have !argely con- 
tributed to the successes achieved by his 
squadron. 

Sqn. Ldr. K. D’A. TauTe, D.F.C., R.A.F., No. 
464 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn.—This officer has been a 
flight commander throughout his tour with this 
squadron, achieving some important successes 
through his courage and determination. In June, 
1944, he completed an outstanding attack on a 
troop train. In August, 1944, he delivered an 
effective attack on railway installations, where he 
bombed a goods train and destroyed two locomo 
tives. Later in the same month; Sqn. Ldf. Taute 
hit and set on fire many vehicles while atiacking 


a very large concentration of mechanical trans- 
port. He is a fine pilot, whose skill and gal 
lantry have ingpired his flight and caused great 
damage to the enemy. 





Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. L. -W. ELnacomBe, D.V.C., 
R.A.F.O., No. 487 (R.N.Z.A.F.), Sqn.—Through 
out a large number of operational sorties, Squ 
Ldr. Eliacombe has displayed outstanding keen- 
ness and a fine fighting spirit. During August 
1940, his aircraft was so badly damaged by enem 
action that he had to make a crash landing in a 
field. A few days later, owing to enemy action, 
this officer was forced to leave his burning air- 
craft by parachute,. After three months in hos 
pital, he resumed operational flying, and in 
August, 1942, during an attack on Dieppe, he 
was again shot down. After being rescuéd from 
the sea, Sqn. Ldr, Ellacombe served in a night 


, fighter squadron.. Since the award of the D.F.C 


he has destroyed an enemy aircraft and success- 
fully attacked a large variety of targets. He is 
an excellent leader and flight commander, and has 
set a fine example by his perseverance, skill and 
courage. 

Act. Sqn. Ldr, If. C. Riapy, DF.C., R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 222 Sqn.—Since the invasion of Normandy, 
Sqn. Ldr. Rigby has led his squadron on 
numerous bombing sorties in support of the 
Canadian Army, achieving much success. On four 
occasions his aircraft has been .damaged by anti- 
aircraft fire, but each time he has flown it safely 
back to base. In October, 1944, a 40 mm. shell 
on gag the mainplane, causing the aileron’ to 

By skilful airmanship, Sqn. Ldr. Rigby 
ted without further damage. Throughout this 
period this officer has caused much damage and 
destruction to enemy transport, barges, trains and 
tanks. He has built up his squadron into a first 
class fighting unit. - 

Fit. Lt. C. E.. Broan, D.F.C., R.A.F.V. 4 No 
222 Sqn.—Since the award of the 5 F.C. 54; 
Broad has taken part in many sacceestat ‘opera. 
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O. A. Wetssy, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn, 
0. ve R. Witty, R.A.F.V.R., No. 12 Sqn. 
/O P. E. Wort, R.A.F.V.R., No. 428 (R.C.A.F.) 


Sqn. 
in May, 1944, he led the squadron in a daring Act. F/O. E. A. ASKEw, R.A.F.V.R., —_ = Sqn. 


tions against the enemy He has repeatedly led F; 
the squadron in bombing attacks, greatly con- F/ 
tributing to their success ‘by his exceptional flying F 
ability and powers of leadership. On one sortie 


/ 


and successful attack on a heavily defended rail. Act. F/O. A. R. CARTER, R.A.F.V.R., 8 Sqr. 
way junction, His aircraft was hit and he him Act. F/O. W. R IRELAND, R.A-F.V. n "Ne 678 
self was wounded on this occasion. Fit. Lt. 2 

Broad’s outstanding navigational ability has Act. F/O. R. G. Lapsury, R.A.F.V.R., No. 106 
enabled the squadron to achieve many successes Sqn. 

against flying bomb sites. He has also delivered Act. F/O. J. R. Stepan, R. AF, No. 6 Sqo 
successful attacks against transports, despite in Act. F/O. N. SToCKWELL, R.A.F P.V_R., xo "ha Baa. 
tense anti-aircraft fire. P/O. B. BarnsripGe, R.A.F.V. R., No. 78 Sqn 
klt. Lt. G. LANSDELL, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R.;. No P/O. W. EB. BAMSEY, R.AF., No. 51 Sqn. 

613 Sqn.—Fit. Lt.*Lansdell has an exceptionally P/O. C. H. Beaks, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. 


tine record of achievement as a pilot. By his P/O. J. H. BenNneTT, R.A.F.V.R., io. Sqn 
$qn. 





outstanding efficiency, courage and unfailing devo- P/O. D. C. Biee, R.A.F.V.R., No. 1 

tion to duty he has materially contributed to the P/O. V. E, BILLINGS, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 a 

many successes achieved by his- wing. He ‘has P/O. N. A. Boycort, LLA-F.V.R.. No. 76 Sqn 

completed many _ successful attacks against air- P/O. W. BRAITHWAITE, R.A.F.V.R., No. 77 a 

field runways al Cambrai, Deelin and Venlo. P/O. L. C. Burton, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 San 

Since D-day, he bas participated in numerous P/O. J. A. CASTLES, R.A.F., No. 49 Sqn. 

sorties in support of the ground forces in Nor- P/O. J. CuHtsHotm, R.A.F F.V.R., No. as Sqn. 

mandy and the Seine area. ¥: hag H. te a R. APY. ty Kee oi ~ 
Fit. Lt. A. C. L. Mackis, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., /O. é CLARE, F. “< v 

No. 233 Sqn.—FIt. Lt. Mackie is now on his ROA i) Sqn. = 

third tour of operational duty. Since the award P/O. o Cotes, R. “ws R., Ro Sey Sqn. 

of the D.F.C. he has participated in many more P/O. ‘J. CoLvitt, 2 ALF. No 428 

operational sorties. This officer took part in the pit Cc. Xrj Sqn. 

initial airborne invasions of Normandy and O. R. H. Crossy, R.A.F.V. Ry No. 78 Syn 

Holland, subsequently flying on supply missions P O. A. W. D. CumMinas, R.A A -F.V.R., No. 7 Sgn, 

to the paratrcops in the face of intense fire from P/O. J.. Davipson, R.A -R., No, 76 Sqn. 

the ground defences. On one of these occasions P/O. G. E. Davies, R.A.F.V.R No. 102 Sqn. 

he led a squadron formation and, despite intense P/O. H. G. Davies, R. AEV.R. No. 424 

anti-aircraft fire, he made three runs cver the (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. nee : 

target to ensure that the supplies were dropped P/O. M. Davis, R.ALP.V.R., ‘No. 578 Squ 

in the limited area occupied by the Allied Forces. P/O. A. E. Deventsu, R.A.F.V.R., No. 161 Sqn 

Flt. Lt. Mackie is an outstanding pilot, who has P/O. H. A. Parnett, R.A.P.V.R., No. 156 Sqn. 

consistently displayed keenness, determination and aie . Fas Tg we Se No 101 = 

Ore ht Re. McK, D.F.C., R.AF.V.R., No. P/O. MG Ghuer, RAV It, No. 1424 
140. Sqn.—Now on his second tour of operational (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. bes 

duty this officer has a long and distinguished P/O. G. Gradam, R.A.V.V.R., No. 7 Squ 

record of operational flying. Since the award of P/O, J. Green, R.A.F.V.R., No. 103 Sqn 


D.F.C, in May, 1943, he has continued to display 
outstanding keenness, courage and devotion to 
duty. Fit. Lt. McKimm -is a skilful photographic 
reconnaissance pilot, who has flown on _ sorties 


Harper, R.A.F 
Harrison, R.A. 
F, HOLBROOK, 5. ALEY. R., No. 12 Sqn 





R., No. 76 Sqn 
over Belgium, Holland and Germany, frequently Jounson, R A.P.V.R., No: 78 San 
encountering very adverse weather in addition to JONES, R -V.R., No. 7 Sqn 

Kine, R.A.F.V.R., No. 78 Sqn 


enemy fighter’ opposition. tecenily this officer 
has been acting as flight commander and, both 
administratively and operationally, he has dis 


. G.- Luckett, R.A-F.V.R. No. 428 
Fr.) Sqn. 














laved arent efficienc P/O. G. Mackesziez, R.A.F., No. 582 San. 
gr ia a a P/O. A. L. MeCartuy, R-A-P.V.R., No, 78 San 
Disinpahhed Fijing, Orces POH MoMaeonine RACER Keo 
oe. z t., N 
F 19. D. + Lane, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. Sqn. 
i; B. D. J. LANKTREE, .RA.F.V.R., No. 408 P/O. BE. A. R. Pace, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn 
(Rk: C.A.F.) Sqn. ; P/O. W. E. L. Patmer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. 
F/O. F, L. Leacu, RA. 2 :V.R., No. 7 Sqn. P/O: D. H. Perrett, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
F/O. A. Lewis, R:A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqn. P/@. G. A. Peers, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn 
F/O, J. _A. Sieeiguse, R.AF.V.R., No. 425 P/O. A. 8. Puturps, R.A.F.V.R., No. 625 Sqn 
R.C.A.F.) Sqn. - P/O. R. M. Prince, R. AF. v; R. No. 78 Sqn. 
F/O. G. A. Mackie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 214 Sqn. P/O. J. F. Ricuarps, R.z V.R,, No. 7 San 
E/O. T. N. Mitter, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. P/O. P. J. RICHARDSON, R. ew V.R:, No. 7 Sqn. 
F/O. R. V. OSBORNE, = A.F.V.R.,-No. 166 _ P/O. D. J. Roserts, R.AF.V.R., No. 428 
F/O. W. S. Parxer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 192 Sq (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
P/O. G. Ee Paar, AEN No. 423 (CAN) p/O, E. Roperts, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. 
> > PR 
F 7 We A SE Savi ok: AF V.R., No. 156 Sqn P/O. A. L. Rosormam, R.A.F.V.R., No. 625 Sqn 
4 P/O. E. Rowe, R.A.F.V.R., No. 139 Sqn 
0. V. 8. ScortT, " AF. V.R., No. 51 Sqn. > > Pp »* > is 
AF ox P/O. J. J. B. Ryper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 576 Sqn 
P ‘Oo. R. W. Suarpe, ax V.R., No. 101 Sqn. P/O. A. SHENBANIO, R.A.F.V.R,. No. 76 Sqn 
F/O. A. G. pant R.A.F.V.R.. No. 625 Sqn. P/O. 4 SHIRES, Rr. LFV. Ry No. 76 — 
. 7 oo.R > a . o~ We v. t 0. 76 Sqn. 
es MP) Be = REES, R.A.F.V.R., No. 428 P/O. J. L._Srpuey, R.A “VR. No. 578 Sqn 
¢ ) 8 ag aE : > PR ~ 
F/O. A. L. Surew, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. Pp is ree ) 's in ANLEY, R.A.F.V.R No, 405 
F/O. R. H. Smiru, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn. ee ee Essar : 
F/O. F. C. V. STEED, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn. P/O. G. W. A. STEEL, R.A-F.V.R., No. 78 Sqn 
F/O. B. F. STEEL, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 Sqn. P/O. D. G, THomas, R.AF.V-R.. No. 78 Sqn 
F/O. A. W. STRICKLAND, R.A.F.V.R., No, 571 Sqn P/O. L, W, J, Tomas, R.A F.V. R., wer 49 Sqn 
F/O. F. A. Terry, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqn. P/O. G. P. Wappineton, RAP.V.R., No 432 
F/O. T. H. Warren, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn. (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
F/O. P. Watson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 424 (R.C.A.F ) P/O. H. Wacker, R.A.PYV.R., No. 78 Sqn 
Sqn P/O. S. F. Watt. R.A.F.V R.. No. 101 Sqn 


The 





U.S. HONOURS : General Doolittle, Commander of the U.S. Eighth Army Air 
Force, presenting American decorations to 31 R.A.F. and Dominion airmen. 























0. N. S. WHITWELL, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqn. 
Oo. L. J. Wiuson, R.A.F.V.R., No. ne Sqn. 
/O. R. Wynne, RAF.V.R,, No 

W/O. (now P/ 0.) 8 ay. Bircu, R. CPV Ne. 156 


n. 
W/O. J. A. B. Brown, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqn. 
w/0. V. G. Bureess, R.A.F.V.R., "No. 61 Sqn. 
s P. J. Curprine, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. 
D. Dickson, R.A.F.V.R. No. 578 Sqn. 
W/O. J. E. FLACK, R.A. F.V.R.; No. 214 Sqn. 
E. W. Hay, R.A.F.V.R. 





w/0. , No. 156 Sqn. 

W/O. E. Maupe, R.A.F.V.R., No. 23 Sqn. 

w/O. C. R. ata a -R., No. 90 Sqn. 

w/o. D. Say, F.V.R., No. 514 “eas 

w/o. H. eae. R.ALF.V. R., No. 429 
at as A.F. n. 


/O. L. P. WootprinGe, R.A.F., No. 578 Sqn. 
Wo. J. WRIGHT, R.A.F.V.R., No. aye (N.Z.) Sqn. 
V/O. R. A. W. Matcuam, R.A.F .V.R., No. 


n. 

, R:A.F.V.R., No. 97 Sqn. 

. ‘, R.A.A.F., No. 61 Sqn. 

Act. F/O. R. ze Tuomas, R.A.A.F, No. 462 
A.A.F. 

Act. F/O. F. W. “G. R.A.A.F., No. 35 


Sqn. 
P/O. R. I. Bein, R.A.A.F. aed 15 Sq 
No 


TROPMAN, 





P/O. L. E. Crags, R. F. 78 "Sgn. 

. S. O. Davey, R.A.A.F., No. 460 (R.A.A.F.) 
, 

C. GriFFITHs, R.A.A.F., No. 12 Sqn. 

P/O. W N. R HANNA, R.A.A.F , No. 578 Sqn. 
P/O. R. K. Hutcuinson, R.A.A.F., No. 578 Sqn. 
P/O. K. KEeIGHTLEy, R.A.A.F., No. 578 San. 
P/O. ge H. McEACHERN, R.A.A.F., No. 7 Sqn. 


P/O. G. SELLEcK, R.A.A.F., No. 460 
(R.A. h F. ) Sqn. 
W/O. D. McK. TuNNiIcLIFFE, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 489 


(N.Z.) Sqn. 
Sqn. Ldr. J. N. Kentisu, R.A.F.O., No. 78 Sqn. 


Fit. Lt. R. A. Crorurer, R.C.A.F., No 408 
{R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 

Act. AAP. ‘ H. Stewart, R.A.A.F., No. 467 
( 


Sqn. 

D. H. STRACHAN, RN.Z.A.F., No. 619 
Van Styck, R.C.A.F., No. 433 

Act. Fit. ‘Lt E,W. Axprew, R.C.AF., No. 78 

Ace Fit. xt. L. mg J. Terroux, R.C.A.F., No. 425 

F/O. R. J. AUSTEN, R.C.A.F., No. 408 (R.C.A.F.) 
Pit. J. Corser, R.C.A.F., No. 408 (R.C.A.F.) 


R.C.A.F., No. 617 Sqn. 
R.C.A.F., No. 433 


A. DANIEL, 
F/O. W. T. G. Watson, 
(R C.A.F.) Sqn. 
F/O. E. C. Wuitney, No. 419 (R.C.A.F.) San 
Fit. Lt. L. J. A. WirrraKer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


a: BarcuaAM, R.A.F.V.R., No. 404 
n, 


R.A.F.V. re No. 172 Sqn. 
8. FATGNTOE, R.A.F.V.R., No. 404 
.C.A.F. ) Sqn. 

HILu, R.A.F.V. R., No. 

J. O’Brien, R.A.F Vv vw No. 220 Sqn. 
EB ORCHARD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 248 Sqn 
es 8s. PowELL, R.A.F.V. x, No. 540 Sqn. 
B. 
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541 Sqn. 


sy 


ee Nee he} 


W. Rouse, RA.F.V.R., No. 235 Sqn. 
A a R.A F. VR. No. 236 Sqn. 
om D. Hacue, R.C.A.F., No. 425 
ey Sq 
iy 

J 


va MaRtin, R.A.A.F., No. 617 Sqn. 
.A.F., No. 433 (R.C.A,. ¥) 


= 
mg 


. Crook, R. 
R.C.A.F., No. 433 
R.C.A.F., No. 415 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 
WATERMAN, R.A.F.V.R., 
ar UDSON, R.C.A.F.. No. 70 Sqn. 
W/O. A. W. RussELL, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 158 Sqn. 


Act. F/O. E. McGINDLE, R.A.A.F., No. 462 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 


P/O. ¢ McNAUGHTON, 
(R.C.A.F.)) Sqn. 

P/O. R. M. STEVENS, 
(R. C.A.F.) Sqn. 

D. CAMPBELL, 


Sqn. 
Act. F/O. D. A. J B 


Act. San. Ldr. L. H. Givsert, R.A.F.V.R., No 
156 Sqn 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. W. L. Mutuirner, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 183 Sqn 


Pit. 44. A. fF: R.C.A.F., No. 429 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. C. E. Epincer, No. 410 (R.C.A.F.) By 

Fit. Lt. H. H. FIseLpDING JOHNSON. R.A.F.V.R. 
No. 21 Sqn. 

es A Cc. A. McC 


Sqn. 
Fit’ Ti L. S. Buack, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 485 (N.Z.) 
Hatorow, R.C.A.F., No. 411 


Fit. Lt. CE. Buarr. R.C.A.F., ‘No. 59 Sqn. 
F/O. J. H. Symons, R.C.A.F., No 404 (R.C.A.F.) 


n. 
w/d0. J R.C.A.F., No. 404 (R.C.A.F.) 
R.C.A.F., No. 420 


CHILDS 


BarBour, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


Perry, 

F/ a A. McKENZIE, 
(RCA F.)) Sqn. 

F/O. R. J. A. Park, R.A.F.V.R., No. 489 (N.Z.) 
qn 

P/O. G. B. Topp, R.A.A.F., No. 582 Sqn. 


P/O. K. R. Trueman, RAA. F., No 578. Sqn 
w/o. G. Tq a. R.A.A-F., No. 460 


who i 
it. GREEN, ew wh No. 97 Sqn. 


w/o. W. J. Stewart, R.A.A.F.,. No. 35 Sqn 
* io G. C. McKay, RC.A.F., No. 434 (R.C.A.F.) 
n. 
F/O. Hi. EB. McKINtey, R.C.A.F. No. 408 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
F/O 3. A.” McNAMEE, R.C.A.F.. No. 405 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
F/O. R. W. MACKENZIE, R.C.A.F , No. 166 Sqn. 
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F/O. E.. V. 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
F/O. W. J. MADDER, R.C.A.F., 


Sqn 
F/O. ‘J. D. Mears, R.C.A.F., 
Sqn 


R.C.A.F., No. 434 
No. 405 (R.C.A.F.) 
No. 420 (R.C.A.F.) 
F/O. CC. R. D. Mitter, R.C.A.F., No. 432 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
F/O. D. H. Murray, R.C.A.F., No. 625 Sqn. 
Ha G. A. Mu SGROVE, R.C.A. ¥., No. 15 Sqn. 
' >. C. V. Myers, RO .AF., No. 432 (R.C.A.F.) 
Sqn. 
F, i F. NicHoLt, R.C.A.F.,. No. 405 
.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
P..N. J. NosBie, R.C.A.F wh 156 oe. 


F/ ‘0: 

F/O. L..R. Norton, R.C.A.F 

¥F 10. WoL Novick, R.C.A.F., No. 433 RCAF.) 
R.C.A.F., Wo. . 432 


qn. 
F/O, i¢ F. O’GorRMAN, 
A.F.) Sqn. 
No. 415 (R.C.A.F.) 
214 Sqn. 


Mac KLIN, 









(R.C 
F/0. i, Ww. PATTEN, R.C.A.F., 
Sqn. 
ti D. M. Pepen, R.C. rok No. 
J. I. Peweetier, R.C.A.F., No. 
F/O. A. -% ii ceca iige R.C.A.F., No. 431 


F/O. R. M. Pies: R.C.A.F., No. 432 


F/O. A. 8. QUINLAN, R.C.A.F., No. 408 (R. AF.) 
Sqn. 

F/O. W. FE. Rrome, R.C.A.F., No. 424 (R.C.A.F.) 
Son. 


Wing Cdr. W. B. Coilins, D.F.C., who 

has retired from the R.A.F. He has 

flown the King to N. Africa and Italy, 

and he piloted Mr. Churchill to the 
Cairo Conference. 


F/O, F. F. Sait, R.C.A.F., No. 78 Sq 


F/O, G. R. Scott, RCAF. No 429 "URC AF.) 
san 

/O W. C. SHIELDs, RC.A.F. No. 429 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 


F/O V. E. SuitH, R.C.A.F., No 432 (R.C.A.F.) 
Sqn. 
F/O. A. J. Sopotin, R.C.A.F., No. 429 (R.C.A.F.) 


F/O. -L. Spru STON, R.C.A.F., No. 626 
F/O. E. F, Taytor, R.C.A.F., No. 428 AG. F.) 


Sqn 

F/O. V. A. C. THYGESEN, R.C.A.F., No, 550 a. 

F/O. M. R. Troy, R.C.A.F., No. 424 (R.C.A.F 
Sqn. 

uf Me G. G. Tynan, R.C.A.F., No. 405 (R.C.A.F.) 
qn 


F/O. D. UNGERMAN, R.C.A.F., No. 425 (R.C.A.F.) 


Sqn. 
F/O. R. S. Watt, R.C.A.F., No 76 Sqn 
re Ww. Wess, R.C.A.F., No. 405 UR.C.A.F.) 
F/O. D. 8. waren, R.C.A.F., No. 424 
F/O, 0: &. Winer, R.C.AF., No. 433 
lak ery: Sqr 
; 2% Woon, R.C.A.F.. No. 429 (R.C.A.F.) 
jody 
Act. F/O. R. S. 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
P/U. K. E. BARTLEMAN, R.C.A.F., No. 156 Sqn 
=" BATEMAN, R.C.AF, ‘No. 7; Sqn 
P/ : BLOOMFIELD, R.C.A-F., No. 7 Sqn. 
o A. r Brancu, R.C A.F., No. “432 (R.C.AF.) 


EarRt. RC.A.F., No. 424 


G. D. Brittain, R.C.A.F., No. 43f 
PURO.AE.) Sqn. 
P/O. C. H. BrowntnG, R.C.A.F., No. 431 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
ri. W. R. Burton, R.C.A.F., No. 429 (R.C A.F.) 
P/O. J. H. Campspett, R.C.A.F., No. 626 Sqn. 
P/O. K. Cureistiz, R.C.A.F., No. 90 Sqn. 
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P/O. W. J. H.. Cowan, R.CAF., No. 433 Pan 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. Set. 
P10... Re: Daison, R.C.A.F., as aia Fa Sct 
P/O. M. McL. Drnawa.t, R\C.A No. 405 Set. 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. Set. 
O. K. ©. Fox, R.C.A.F., No. 419 (R.C.A.F.) Set 
. Sgt. 
»/0. I. MacB. GaLLoway, R.C.A.F., No. 428 igh 
(R.C. ory Sqn. Sat. 
P/O! J..V. IRVINE, R.C.A.F., No. 425 (R.C.A.F.) Set. 
Sqn. t 
P/O. W. G, KNow1es, R.C.A.F., No. 156 8 a. 
P10. W. KuBIAK, R.C.A.F., No. 405 (R.( air) Fit 
P/O.S. 8, Ler, RCAF, No. £49 Sqn. tbe 
P/Q. 1. i At ® MACFARLANE, "RGA 0. 161 Sqn. ‘ (R 
P/ T. "W. McEACHERN, RO. '.F., No. 429 Fit. 
vie’: A.F.) Sqn. Set 
Mappock, RCAF., No. 432 .. Fit. 
"RCA. F.) Sar Sa 
P/O. G._A. P. ‘Monux, R.C.AF., No. 78 San. Fit. 
P/O... M D.. OO Raniw, ROA No. 433 Sq 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. ; Fit. 
ee H. D. RaMey, R.C.A.F., No.’ 432 (R.C.A.F.) Sq 
t. 
P/O. M. N. Sxosov, R.C.A.F., No. 76 Sqn. Pit 
P/O. H. L. Tuompson, RCAF. No. 426 Set 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. e 
P/O. TT. A. THomson, R.C.A.F., No. 427 : 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. Set. 
P/O. C. F. "TINDALE, R.C.A.F., No. 428 (R.C.A.F.) (R 
Sqn xt 
P/ 0. "Pp. BE. Verry, R.C\A.F., No. 427 (R.C.AF.) Be 
Pp; 0. ‘6. F. WitKINS, R.C.A.F., No. 433 (R.C.A.F.) rc 
Ne 
vio. G. W. Ainsworth, R.C.A-F., No. 207 Sqn Fit. 
W/O. M. FLEMING, RC ; ? 46 
W/O. J. GUILLETT, R. .F., No. Sqn. Se 
w/0. W. B. STEELE, R.C.A.F., No, ais. (Re. AF) a 
Sqn. , 
W/O, C. F. Waite, R.C.A.F., No. 76 Sqn. Sgt. 
W/0.2 R. G. WritiaMms, R.C.A.F., No. 405 Ne 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
r/O. G. H Hewitt, R.N.Z.A.F.,. No. 626 Sqn. 
F/O. J. W. LENNON, R.N.Z A.F., No. 630 Sqn. T 
F/O. T. G. Winsow R.N.Z.A.F., No. 625 Sqn. 
Act. F/O. Mes D. H. Meyer, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 75 ~ Sc 
(N.Z.) Sqn. R.A 
“a isi ie H. Srnciair, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 158 gage 
at. 
P/ io. E.R. Bartow, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 101 Sqn. sucl 
Fit. Lt. A. EB. Carnarp, B.A-F.V. R., No 515 Sqn. spee 
Fit. Lt. A. H. Morrison, R A.A.F., "No. 514 Sqn. ;. Rea 
Fit. Lt. P. R. MELLOoR, R.A.F.V.R., No. 635 Sqn. el ¢ 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. W. Horrman, RCAF. No, 514 rem 
Sqn. ; opel 
W/O. L. W. Turner, R.A.F.V.R., No. 169 Sqn. he . 
F/O R. S.. GremMeNT, A.F.M., R.C.A.F., No. 626 * flan 
Sqn. clog 
w/o. D. V. oer. R.A.F.V.R., No. 46. Sqn. Ldr 
Act. Fit. Lt. A. PowELL, R.A.F., No. 186 San. atte 
F/O K. Prirtemano, Mara: No. 514 Sqn. Wh 
Act. F/ R.A. : oy 186 Sqn. ove! 
Act. F/O: D. W. MOK ENEIE R.N.Z.A.F., No, 100 fror 
qn in | 
ct, F/O. TRENT, R.A.F.V R., No. 625 Sqn. ~ He 
RIAN, a O'Con NNOR, No. 182 Sqn. woo 
F/O. J._A. M. PELOQUIN, RCAF., No. 425 b>. but 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. get 
F/O. C. L. Vaessen, No. so (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. he 
F/O. M. A. Werz, R.A.FV.R., No. 16 Sqn. trie 
Act. F/O. R. F. ADAMS. R.A.F.V.R., No. 9 Sqn. altl 
Act. F/O. W. B. J. SEDGWICK, R.A.F.V.R., No loo} 
166 Sqn. arsi 
Act. F/O. G. A. THorNe, R.A.F.V.R., No. 635 Sqn. ns 
ive 
Distinguished Flying Medal bra 
ava 
Fit. Set. W. B. Date, R.A.F.V.R., No. 608 Sqn. 
Set. V. H. Cuare, R.A.F.V.R., No. 77 Sqn. 
ee. Set. FE. F. R.’ Francis, R.A.F.V.R., No. 169 ] 
Sqn. ; 
Fit mat, D. A. Harrison. R.A.F.V.R., No. 46 Sqn. T 
Fit. E. 8. Jarvis, RAF VR., No. 578 San. 
Fit. Set. J. HW. Kemp, R.A.F.V R., No. 101 Sqn. deci 
Fit. Sgt. (now W/O.) Tl. J. Kennan, R.AF.V.R., cat 
No. 61 Sqn. in 
Fit. Sgt. F, A. Kirsy, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn. ] 
Fit. Set. K. S. Lewis, R.A.F., No. 582 San. C 
Fit. Sgt. S. Lewis, R.A F.V.R., No 582 San 
Fit. Sgt. (now W/O.) S. Losesy, R.A.F.V.R., No. ( 
582 Sqn. 
Fit, Set. S. MaTHER. R.A.F.V.R., No. 214 Sqn. Cie 
Fit. Sgt. -(now W/O.) E C MEREDITH, Cr: 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 Sqn. 
Py Sgt. W. P. More@an, R.A.F V.R., No. 76 Sqn. 
Sgt. R. Nuttey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 433 ° Air 
“RC. AF.) Sqn. L 
Set. S. NutTatt, R.A FVR., No. 35 Sqn. 
Fit Sgt. R. OLLERHEAD, RAF V.R. No. 626 Sqn CG 
Fit. Sgt. A. L, Potg, RAFVR., No. 635 Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt. € H. Reprorp, hes a VR., No. 35 Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. J. Rees, R A.F.V R., No 35 ia 
Fit. Sgt. hive P/O.) L. Roperts, R.A.F.V.R., No Or 
578 Sqn Gr 
Fit. Sgt. A N. Ropinson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 582 
Sqn. Ac 
Flt. Set. (now P/O) L. D. A. Roure, R.A. bad R., ac 
No. 218 Sqn. 








Fit, Sgt. R. H. a. R.A.F.V.R., No 35 Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt. (now P/O.) J. A. SCORER, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 578 Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. J. Skipmore, R.A.F.V.R., No. 49 Sqn 

Fit. Sgt. R. Smiru, R.A. J 

Fit. Sgt. J. F_ Stearn, R.A.F.V. 
Fit. Sgt. M. WADDELL, R. 
Fit. Sgt. J. Weaver, R.A.F.V 
W. J. WILKINSON, R.A‘F.V 










5 Sqn 
'R., No. 578 
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Fit. Sgt. A. J. C. Witson, R.A.F.V.R., N 


Sgn. 
Bet. ‘I’ M. P.-KeTtiLe, R.A.F.V.R., No 
Sgt. Tl. McC. Kwox, If 
Sgt. W. McALLISTER, 


Sgt. A. Patron, R.A.F 
No, 578 Sqn. 


Sgt. A. E. Smatrn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn 
Sgt. R. E. Smits, R.A.F.V R., No. 78 Sqn. 


is, R. ae R., No. 


E, R.A.F.V.R., No, 


MeTC ALFE, RC. AF., 





Fit. Sgt. 1. L. Seaman, R.C.AF., 
(R.C, Ce. ) Sqn. 


Fit. Sgt. W. Hl. Wesrey, R.A.F.. No. 205 Sqn. 
Set. F. Weaster, R.A.F.V.R., No. 619 * 
ae Sgt. C W. J. De aba Me R.ALF.V.R., 


Fi, ‘Set. J. W. TowNSHEND, R.A.F.V R 


Har > 
Fit. Sst. R. Catov, R.A.A F., No. 467 (R.A.A.F.) 


Sqn 
Fit. Set. C. M. Busoip, RC.A.F., 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
a? (now P/O.) D. HamILTon, 
1.A.F., No. 432 (ic. A.F.) Sqn. 


ng H. Hammonp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 466 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

Sgt. K. C. SHeassy, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 
Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. C. F. Batpwin, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 462 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. E. G. WnHewan, R.A.A.F., No. 
462 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

Sgt. 8. L. Soames, R.A.F.V.R., No. 462 
ae -A.A.F.) Sqn. 
gt. (now “Pat: F. Gipss, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 420 (R.C.AF.) Sqn. 


Bar to Air Force Cross 


ue KING has been graciously pleased 
to approve the following award :— 
Sqn. Ldr. A, F. MARTINDALE, A.F.C., 
R.A.F.V,R.—This officer has been en- 
gaged as a test pilot in diving aircraft 
at high speeds. In the course of one 
such dive his aircraft had exceeded a 
speed of 600 m.p.h. when it caught fire. 
Realising that he was over the outskirts 
el a large town, Sqn. Ldr. Martindale 
remained at the controls and headed for 
open country. The fire died down and 
he dec:ded to try to reach base although 
flames still came into the aircraft. Dense 
cloud obscured the base airfield and Sqn. 
Idr. Martindale was compelled to 
attempt a foreed landing in a field. 
When making the approach to land, oil 
over his windscreen prevented this officer 
from seeing high-tension cables directly 
in his path until he was almost on them. 
He had no alternative but to crash in a 
woed The aircraft burst into flames, 
but Sqn. Ldr. Martindale was able to 
get clear. After removing his parachute 
he returned to the burning aircraft, re- 
trieved the recording apparatus, and 
although injured in the spine, kept on- 
lookers clear until the local fire brigade 
arrived. This officer’s courage in remain- 
ing at the controls undoubtedly saved 
lives and: damage to property, whilst his 
bravery in returning to his aircraft made 
available data recorded on this test. 


Foreign* Decorations 


‘ae KING has granted unrestricted permission 
for -the wearing of the undermentioned 
decorations conferred upon the personnel 
cated in recognition of valuable services rendered 


in connection with the war, 


Conferred by the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China. 
Cloud and Banner Decoration (Special 
Cravat) and Order of the Sacred Tripod 
(Paoting) (Special Cravat) 

Air Vice-Marshal L. A. PATTINSON, K.B.E., C.B., 


D.S.0.,, M.C,, D.F.C., R.A.F., retd. 


Conferred by the President of the Republic 


of Poland 


Order of Polonia Restituta (Third Class) 

Group Capt. W. E. RANKIN, D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Cross of Merit (With Swords) 

®Act. Sqn. Ldr. P. A. Carrigs, M.B., 


R.A.F.V.R 


Roll of Honour 


Casualty. Communiqué No. 462. 


HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- 
fowing casuallies on various dates. 
next of kin have been informed. Casualties ‘ 
action” are due to flying operations against the 





Of the ogy in this list 76 are second entries 
information of casualties published in 


; Roxal Air Fgrce 
2.A.F. V .R., No. 44 Sqn. 
R.A.F.V. R., No, 76 Sqn. 
Sgt. K. NIGHTINGALE, R.A_F vV_R. No. 76 Sqn. 
.V&., No. 578 Sqn. 
Sgt. (now P/O.) W. G. Ricttarps, R.A.F.V.R., 


Robertson ; 


Sch sfield ; 


g 
PRESUMED KILLED IN : 
W. Slatter; Fit. Sgt. G. B. Smith; Fit 


KILLED IN AcTION, Now 
70; I 


su MED KILLED IN "NOTION. ~F 





WATCHMAN’S BRAZIER: Cpi. Lever, of an R.A.F. 

mobile repair unit, finds warmth in the exhaust from 

an air compressor. The aircraft in the background is 
a Transport Command Sparrow. 


o> 


8. Ht , opens ‘Set. R. Hughes Fit. 


- a. 
Mulcahy: BO. R. ae 
Fit, Sg S. 


a i F/O. T. De Vries; 
Page ‘set, W. A. Taylor; Fit. 
>, . ‘a Wardle: Fit. Set. 
Bi Ms 
KILLED IN AcTION.—F/O 
~M 
. Akers; Sgt. C. a 
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. G. B. Eccles, A.¥F.C.; F/O, F. E. Eley, 
7. J. Faulkner; Set. D. S. Farley; ae, J. 


Fit. Sgt. T. W. Ferguson; Sqn. Ldr. 


A Dk D.F.C.; F/O. E. E. Fletcher; 


D. rigor Sgt. Cc. W. Garner;  * 
G. 


” Garrett; F/O. D. FP. Gay; Sgt. 
Set. J. Grice; Fit. Sgt. R. ~ Hall; Set. 
Cc. Hanson: Sgt. A. Hargill; Sgt. E. Hatzfeld; 


F. W. Healey ; Set. C. Hemingway; 


s Hewitt; F/O. I. H. R. Hood; Act. F/O. 
J. i. Horspool ; Fit. Sgt. J. Hyams; Sgt. E. H. G. 


Sgt. C. C. Jeffrey; Sgt. K. Kay; Sgt. 


-Keatley; Fit. Lt. H. B. Kelly; Sgt. > 
Fit. Lt. H. Lawson; Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. 


D.F.C.; Sgt. D. W. iibions: Ba. 


. Lyndon-Adams; Grp. Capt. W. N. McKechnie, 
+.C.; Sgt. D. H. Malcolm-Jones; Sgt. C. R. Mil 
Fit. Sgt. C. W. Morley; Sgt. R. p 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. Neville; Sgt. W. G. 
; W/O. W. Owens; Sgt. E. G. L. Parker; 
RS ts tgs ; Sgt. C. Pearson; FH. Sgt. F. 
C 


Sgt J. Peverelle; P y. R. Pickles; 


zt. La Prior; >. E. C. Reid; Fit. Sgt. G. 
Lt 





; Fit, 2 ichardson; F/O. V. A. 
¥ BE  - We Ross; F/O. F. 
D.F.M.; J. Se aife; Act. Sqn. Ldr. 





L. H. Simpson; Act, ‘Flt. 


i. Smith; Sgt. S. Stanton; Set. A. 
F/O. N. J.. Stronell; Sgt. O. Tabuteau; 
D. B. Vattersall; F/O. W. L, Thacker; 


at i 
g. R. Trumper; Sgt. E. J. Walton; Fit. Set. 
R i 


F. Wardle; Fit. Sgt. G. H. Wheat 
croft; Sgt. J. G. C. Whitworth; Sgt 
H W. Wickenden; Fit. Lt. W. E. Wil- 
bur; Fit. Sgt. D. H. P. Womar. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE 
Service.—Sgt. J. Boyd. 

KILLED ON . ACTIVE Service.—Sgt. 
Tv. M. Affleck; Sgt. W. J. Barnett; Set 
E. Brisbourne; Sgt. E. F. Cooper; Sgt. 
J. K. McMahon; Sgt. F. C. Moran; Sgt 
A. W. Pack; Fit. Sgt. J. L. Potter; Sgt 
R. Telford; Fit. Sgt. J. Valentine. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now 
PRESUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
—Set. B. F. Franks. 

WouUNDED & INJURED ON ACTIVE 
Service.—A/C.1 K. Newbury; Sgt. E. J. 
Perry. 

DIED ON ACTIVE a. J. 
Cross; L.A/C. C. J. Drewery; L.A/C. 
a A Girvan; Cpl. W. Har: ing? 
F/O. PF. E. Hawkins; Sgt. G. Jac 
Cpl. G. Kershaw; L.A/C. R. Mac sll 
Cpl. C. H. A. Morgan; Cpl. F. E. Nash: 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. L. Simm; wid J.M 
Tailford;' A/C.1 F. Thompson 


Women’s Auxiliary Air 


Force 


Diep on Active Service.—L A/CW 
P. C. M. Coole. 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLED 1N° ACTION.—FIlt. Sgt. N. G. A 
Burgess; F/O. T. H. Smith, 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BE 
LIEVED KILLED IN ACTION, Now ie 3 


“SUMED KILLED 1N Action.—F/O. 


Grant; Fit. Sgt. E. C.°Hobbins; F/O 
R. K. McIntyre. 

PREVIOUSLY ReporRTED MISSING, Now 
PRESUMED KILLED IN ACTION. —Fit. Sgt. 
V. S Barnes; Fit. Sgt. K: R. Heming; 
P/O. M. A. Line; Fit. Sgt. R. S. Neigh- 
bour; Fit. Sgt. F. E. Nowland. 

MissinG.—F/O. T. K. Clarke; F/O 
E. T. Leslie; Act. Fit. Lt. K. M. D. 
Lyons, D.F.M.; Fit. Sgt. R. H. McLean; 
Act. F/O. M. J. Roe; Fit.: Sgt. T. R. 
Rvyas; Act. Fit. Lt. J. H. Wilkinson 

KILLED ON Active Service.-P/O. 
R. E. Byrne 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED rn AcTrion.—Flt. Lt. H. J. Callin; W/O. 
. C. Grant; Fit. Sgt. W. H. Howie; Fit. Sgt 
J. Kendali; P/O. R. A. Lamb; Fit..Sgt D. A. 
MacDonald; F/O. R. B. Mumberson; F/O. G@ L. 
i Ae 6. W. B. Richardson; F/O. J. E. Swan- 


F. H. Watts; P/O y A. J. Willis; 
Wright. 


MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED 1N AcTiI0oN.—F/O 
R. O. Moen; W/O. M. E. Soules. 
Reem cane Oo. J. R. Beveridge; F/O. W. W 


a= & Cameron; Fit. Sgt. 


Cc. \Capars Fit. Sgt. H. W. T. Carter; Fit 
A. R. eV. 


Chalmers; Fit. Sgt. J. L. 
F70. G. D. Danielson; a Lar. 
T Ww/ I 


Fit. Lt. A. P. Forbes; Fit. Sgt. W. F. 
‘/O. T. Foster; Fit. Sgt. 8. R. Frith: 
Gorak; P/O. L. G. H. Griffiths; P/O. 


; 2 Guernsey; P/O. F. C. Harman; Sgt. J. R. 
Hawkins; 

w/o. J. Linn; P/O L. Long; F/O. 
J. E. Re, by g. A. MacKenzie: F/O. P. E. 
McNamara; iit. Lt. H. E. Maguire; F/O. R. B. 
env Fit. Lt. R. B. Motz; Fit. Lt. G. Nathan; 


F/O. G. ©. Holseth ; F 0. B. I. Kal- 


i W. O'Leary; ‘Set. G. W. _Pharis; 


Fit Sgt. eo Piekering ; Fit. Sgt. T. A. Purvis; 
Ae 


A. be hy P/O. N. Shlahetka; F/O. 


Thompson; P/O. E. C. Van Blarcom; Flt. 
A. Wallace; F/O. C. R. Watts. 

«Kune on Active Service.—Sgt. G. H. Barr; 

Brown; F/O. L. R. Ceneys Sgt. R. M. 

Set. R. A. Dutton; F/O. L. Eastwood; 


L. Frank; Fit. Set. 4 D. Gordon; 


F/O. ; G. Kennedy; Fit. Lt. M. K. McGuire; 








SERVICE AVIATION 





r N. Merinuk; F/O. F. G. Norman; P/O. C. C. 
rodhunter:; F/O. J. W. Tacker, 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
¥/O. J. T. W. C. Anderson; F/O. D. C. Camp- 
bell; F/O. Hi. G. Crossley. 

Diep ov WoUNDS oR INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
Active Srervice.—F/O, J. Brown. 

DiED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. M. B. Wilson. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


Previousty ReEeporTeD Missinc, Now _ PReE- 
SUMED ee in Actrion.—F/O. A. T. Dance; 
iM. Sgt. J. 8. S. Fleming; F/O. T. Lodge; 
Sgt. K ochaite: Fit. Set. 8. E. Simpson; 
Sgt. O. N. Ussher; F/O. N. C. B. Wilson. 

Missinc; BELIEVED KiLLED IN ACTION. 
Sgt. S. G. Catto. 

Misstnc.—F/O. R. D, MacDuff; Act. F/O. 
Twidle. 


South African Air Force 


sas toa: 


Fit. 
D. G. 


KILLED IN ACTION. Impey; Lt. 
5. C. R. Saunders. 
PREvIQUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now 


Kittep IN ActTion.—Lt. A. R. 


PRE- 
Ingle, 


WounDED or iNsuRED 1N AcTION.—W/O. R. P. 
Schenck. 

Missinc.—Lt. ©. T. Bain-Marais; W/O. W. PF. 
Van der Walt; Lt. W. R. A. Grosse ra 
Sgt. R. G. Luke; Lt. D,. Patterson; Lt. S. 
Street; W/O. G. J. Terblanche. 


Casualty Communiqué No. 463 


Of the. names in this list, 76 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published 
in earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


KILLED In AcTion.—Sgt. J. F. Andrew; 
Lt. A. G. Brewis; Act. Sqn. Ldr. A. E. Cook, 
D.F.C.; Flt. Sgt. H. Gordon; P/O. J. R. Green- 
away; Fit. Lt. S. H. Pyrah; Fit. Sgt. R. A. E, 
White; P/O. J. McCartney. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, _ BELIEVED 
KiLLep IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
ActTion.—F/O, E. D. K, Howe-Browne. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now 
suMED KiLitep iN ActTion.—Sgt. R. A. Bell; 
Set. C. W. Billett; Sgt. T. C. Bramley; Sgt. D. G. 
Button; Act. Ww/0.. . Charlesworth; Sgt. J. 
Cockroft; F/O. H. L. G. Dodson, D.F:M.; P/O. 
Ss. G. Dorrell: Sgt. D. Gadsden; Fit. Sgt. J. H. 
Gainsborough-Allen; F/O. G. 8. Hall; Sgt. J. W. 
Harvey; Sgt. R. W. Hayes; Flt. ag J. A. Hoskin; 
Sgt. R. H. Kibby; Fit. Sgt. E. G. Kirkland; Sgt. 
R, W. Lenton; Fit. Sgt. D. McGrath; Sgt. Laz. 
McLeod; F/O. G. D. L. Machin; Fit. Sgt. L. V. 
Murrell; Sgt. E. North; Sgt. E£. O'Neill; Sgt. 
a ’, Richardson; Act. Fit. Lt. A. J. W. Silk; 
Set. J. N. Underwood; Fit. Sgt. W. G. Wal- 
Set. R. W. Webb; Sgt. F. R. Wise. 

WounDeD ok INJURED 2 AcTion.—F'/ VU. 
E. A. F. Hall; W/O. W. L. Nicol. 

Diep OF WOUNDS OR INJURIES 
Action.—P/O. G. G. Atkinson. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED 1IN_ACTION.—Sgt. 
A. Barratt; Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. Berry, D.F.C.; 
Flt. Sgt. T. G. Nottingham; Sgt. P. D. Secretan ; 
Set. R. E. Williams; Sgt. J. Brown; Sgt. W. McN 
Docherty; . Sgt. Goodall; Sgt £ ete Jeans; 
Ilt. Sgt. A. Laverick; Sgt. J. W. Lenton: P/O. 
), G. Musgrave; Fit. Lt. W. -L. Saunders-Knox- 
Gore; Sgt. W. cs D. Smith; F/O. 8. Solomon; 
L.A/C. A. Swallow; Fit. Sgt. J. W. Wagstaffe; 
F/0.-D. W. 0. Wood; Sgt N. I Young: 

W. G. F. Filby; F/O. A. lienriquez; I'lt. 
P. W. Jarvis; Sgt. A. McKenzie. 

Missina.—F'/0O. x _E. Allman; P/O. P. 
Apperley; Sgt. D. E. Aspinell; Be 
Atkinson; Sgt. G. Parke Act. me. Lar. C. 
Barrett; Sgt. G. H. Benson; Act. Fit. Lt. N. 
Berkeley; Sgt. T. H. Billington; Sgt. 

P/O. H. W. Blacklock; Sgt. W. P. 
st, B. V. Bowen; F/O. G. R: j 

i. W.. BD, Brickwood; Fit. Sgt. P. Bullimore; 
Bie D. Bullock; Fit. Lt. G. Butterfield, D.F.M.; 
Ww i K. S. Callicott; P/O. T. T. Charlton; F/O. 
K. Dack; Sgt. W. Damen; Sgt. G. W. Darkin; 
Sgt. PD W. H. Davey; F/O. R. G. Devine; Sgt. 
Pr. Devlin; Set. E. Dobson; P/O. R. . Jodds ; 
F/O. -C. J. Dunn, D.F.C.; Fit. Sgt. W. J. J. Far- 
brace; Sgt. B. Farndale: Sqn. Ldr. sg L. Far- 
rington; Sgt. J. R. Fawcett; Fit. Lt. P. R. S. 
Filleul; Sgt. G. B. Fitzgerald; F/O. E y 
den; F/O. A. A. seers. av 
Fit. Sgt. J. Gardner; F/O. 

K Gould. D.F.M.; 


» - ME cog eg | F/O, , 
H. Grice; Sg . KE. Hall; Sgt: L. Hall: Set. 
J. P Hanet; “rit Sgt. H. ‘Hardy; Sgt. J. Har- 
P/O. 6. Hatch, arin Set. I. Howitt; 
Set. J. W.T. a ee cost ia Hunter; Sgt. 
J. L. G. Huntley; F/O A. . Johnston; Sgt. 
D. L; Karek; Sgt. D. Kedward; Fit. Sgt. R. T. 
Keen; Fit. Sgt. S. G. Kentch; Fit. Sgt. A. G. 
Kilsby; Sgt. J. i F/O. A. F. Lavender; 
F/O. J. Leadbeater; 0. D. C. Lindsay; P/O. 
C. E. Lockwood; Sgt. A. McDonnell; Set. J. 
McFarlane; Sgt. S. H. Mackay; Sgt. K. M. a a 
Sgt. J. McNee; Sgt. C. Manley y; Fit. Sgt. 
eeree: oe W. a Mercy; W/O. R. Witadictos, 
oa /O. D.. C. Moore; Set. J. K. Norgate; 
+. i in Ss. Packham: Fit. Lt. T. G. J. Parker: 
rit, Sgt. M. E. Pearce; F/O. M. Pearce; Sgt. 
H. 8S. Picton; Sgt. R. w. Pomroy; Sgt. J. D. 
Potter; F/O. A. F. Reynolds; Fit. Sgt. D. 8. 


Flt. 


Pre- 


Fit. 
ler; 


RECEIVED IN 


Sgt. 


rison ; 


FLIGHT 


JANUARY 25TH, 1945 


SOLO TRAVELLER: Air Comdre. F. J. W. Melletsh, Commander of the q 
Strategic Air Force, Eastern Air Command, visits heavy bomber stations under 
his command in his own Hurricane. 


Ric nage: cig Sgt. D. Robertson; ro. C. Robin- 
- J. Sanders; Fit. My > G. Sankey; 
y ha  plboamede D.F.M.; Bet. ge K. Sim; 
Jit. Sgt. R. Smyth; F/O. J. ’ stamens’ Fit. Sgt. 
DF. J. ve ae F/O. J. EB. Stevens; Sgt. N. 
Stevens; F/O, C. Fy Stewart; Fit. Lt. J, Sum- 
mers; fb Lt. D. H. Sumsion; Sgt. L. Taylor; 
F/O. E. C. Tebb; P/O. J. N. ‘Thorne; Fit. Sgt. 
H. Guaretca; Set. W. C. Thorogood; Sgt. G. Tick- 
Set. Towers; Fit. Lt. i E. Tranter, 
ee et. oA Trayhorn; Fit. Sgt. J. Peru 
’ . J. H. Walker, DF. M., A.F.C.; 
. Walker; F/O. W. B. Wardle; Sgt. 
iS As Weatherhead; Sgt. J. F. M. Webber; Sgt. 
P. J. Wilson; F/O W. Winter; Sgt. R. R. 
Wood; F/Q. H. Woods: F/O. N. F. Young; Sgt. 
Hi. A. N. Yule. 
MISSING, sy ee KILLED ON 
vice.—W/0O. D. M. Robb. 
KILLED ON Niger Service.—P/O T. 
F/O. B. Christéason; L.A/C. A. 
Harrison ; Sgt. E. A. Madge; 
Playford, D.F.M.; F/O. L, G. Prout; 


i Ramsay. 

PrRevIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now PRre- 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE _SERVICEs-F/O. 
J. H. T. Sanctuary; Sgh R. R. Webb. 

WOUNDED oR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
Act. Fit. Lt. F. J. Cripwell; Fit. Sgt. N. A 
Lush; F/O 8. Sutcliffe; F/O. J. Varty. 

Diep oF WouNps or INsuRIES RECEIVED ON 
Activg Service.—L.A/O. C. Barrett; Sgt. 
J. B. Jubb; L.A/C. L. Pearson 

DiED ON ACTIVE SERV = —LA/C. J. T, Carr; 
A/C.2 O. Cassar; W/O. J. Gilbert; W ing Cdr 
W. Milligan; L.A/C. W. s Palmer; L.A/ R. T: 
tound; A/C.2 F, G. H. Wilson. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


AcTivE Service.—L.A/CW, A. J. 


ACTIVE SER- 


A, Arm- 
8S. Fairs; 
Ei.” 3: 
Fit, Sgt 


DIED 
Oates. 


Royal Australian Air Force 
MISSING, BELIEVED 
PRESUMED KILLED IN 
Chester; Fit. Sgt. R. H. 
Flt. Sgt. R. W. Rowley; 


ON 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now 
AcTION.—F lt. +, L.A. 
Lawn; F/O, Robinson ; 
F/O. E.-C Rent. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
SUMED KILLED IN ActTion.—W/O. H. Campbell; 
P/O. Hi. W. Harris; P/O. L. J. Johnson; Fit. 
Set. B. J. V. King: Fit. Sgt. E, L. Lancaster; 
Fit Sgt. F. .N. Looney; P/O. J. G. McAlpine; 
Fit. Sgt. C. R. MiLaren; P/O. V. A. Martin; 
Fit. Sgt. W. R. Tinman; P/O, J. Weatherill: 
Fit. Sgt. R. Wilkinson. 

WOUNDED oR INJURED IN AcTION,—F/O. M. I. 
Tapp. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLEN IN AcTION.—FIit. 
Sgt. W. N. Christie; P/O. O. K. Smith. 
“Missinc.—P/O. E. K. Adams; Act, 

Alexander; W/O N. C. ay ty 5 

D. D. Browne; Act. F/O. J. E. Corlis; Fit. 

T. HH. F. Dodd; W/O. 8. A. Foibige: W/O. E. : 
Hogan; Fit. S i. T. G. Jamieson; me Sgt. E. J. 
Klemm; P/O. J. Lupion; a A. dD. 
MacDougall; Fit. Sgt. $2 F. MacGugan; /O. W. A. 
MacLennan; P/O. P. C. Maughan; int. Sgt. R. 
Parker; Fit. Sgt. A. S. Parsons; W/O. V. W. A. 
Pivott; Fit. Sgt. K. W. Rust; Fit. Set. N. A. 
Taylor. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
PORTED PRISONER OF WarR.—P/O. J. TH. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED IN AcTion.—Sgt, C. F. Adair; F/O > 
Baillie; F/O D. K Rl Sgt. : D.. J G. 
Sparkes; F/O, J. A. Wilding. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTION, NOW PRESUMED KILLED IN 


Now PRE- 


Now ReE- 
Smith. 


ACTION.—Sgt. 
Sedgwick; Fit, 
PREVIOUSLY 


SU. 
F/ 


P/ 


Fit. Sgt. G. R. 
Sgt. 
F 


Fl 
W/ 
Sg 


“"Missine.—P/O.' W._ H. 


Bri 


Set. 


R. 


E poi 


‘Turachek ; Fit. Lt “ V. Ty 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


t. me oy ye gah 
i 4. of. 


J. J. Crawford; 
Sgt. S. Smith. 

REPORTED MISSING, 
—Fit, Sgt. 


Fit. 


MED KILLED IN Actio: 
*4 bf C. W, Clark; F/O. MacD. 8. 


W./E. ej Lawrence 
E. Lewis, 
t. Lt. S. P. Marlatt; Fit. 

0. E. G. Millidge; P/O. Ww. H. Parlee; 
Fit. Lt. H. J. Southw 


Hogarth; 


INJURED 
Fit. Bet. 


IN 
C..:A, Pik 
yey 8 
F/O. R. J. Ualtora: F/O. V 
M. G. Casey; . Fit 
F. Dell; P/O. N. E. P. 
F/O. L. H. ©. Gardiner, D.F.C. ; 
Gravelet-Chapman; Flt. Sgt. R. K. J 
Jutzi; F/O A. M. Kovacich; Sgt. 
; F/O. W. C, Miller; Fit. Sgt. 
i oi. Plunkett; Fit, Sgt. J.C. 
K. eld: Flt. A.C. Strout; 
Tynda 


i. Contant; 
istow; 


Douglas; ai 


Reeb; 


Now 


Needham 


Royal New Zealand Air Force} 


Pre 4 


PREVIOUSLY 


sU 


F/O. 
MISSING, 
WwW. 


Sg 


REPORTED MISSING, Now 
MED KILLED 1N AcTIoN.—F/O. A. M. 
A G. Greentree 
a 
gt D. A. Knight; 


Go 


KILLED IN 


Fit. Sgt. A, 


McCormic as 


miseres —Fit. 
WwW 


P 


we 


PREVIOUSLY 
PORTED PRISONER OF War.—F'/O. A. E. 


F, 


WOUNDED oR INJURED IN ACTION.—Lt. L. 


Gi 


MISSING.—2/‘Lt. 


Er 
Lt 


Sgt. J: M 

Fit. Sgt. J. 

Act. F/O. W. 0. Hadley: 
SERVICE.—F/ 


O OD. 
J. Hi. Reeves; F/O. G. M. ‘Temp 
REPORTED MISSING, Now 


er Ga Flt 
V. Boyd; A. Giles; 


8 Gudgeon; 


. C. Siddall. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE 


Fit. Lt. 


0d ; 


0. J. R 


South African Air Force 


Massey. 


IIman. 

D. .M. Cameron; 
Lt. S. P. Griessel; Lt. A. 
Lt. T. A: Stewart. 


Capt. 
ndler ; 


3. Morgan; 


Sgt. A. 


Sgt. 
J. tsalvoelenal 
Lt_E. Chatterton Fin 


D. C. Odell; 
/0. 


Fit. Sgt.’ J. M4 


L, 


Now Pre- 
rar. Box; 
. Gordon; 
J. Gould; Fit. Lt. A, C. Harding, D.F.C 

Harrison; F/O. B. G. ence 
*/0. 
DF.C. . 5 .C. MeN iab 


Fit, 
00d} 


sae —W 10." 


ti 


re 3 


w/0. 


ack; | 


D. 


PRE” 


-W/0. R. GF 


dby; 


a 


ACTION —FIt. 4 


EG 
Sgt. 4 


Atta 
ler. 


RE- | 
Lander; ¥ 


Ww. 


E, Aj 
G. McCabe; 


Air Transport Ascii 


Second Officer Thomas Blair Willans, 


A.T.A., 


died as the result of injuries received in an acci- 


dent whilst ferrying His Majesty's aircraft in Scot- 4 


land. 


Fl 


Dugdale, 


Se 
H 


Tatum. 


B. 


H. 
Ww 


Official Corrections 
Casualty Communiqué No, 459. 
Under. “ MISSING” delete at R. 
t. Sgt. D. A, Barnes, F/O, 
Sgt. R. Gough, at Gat £. 3. 6 
Hayward, Fit. Lt. T,. C. Hood, ~ 
W/O. N. F. Slade and Set. 
For, Sgt. C. J. R. MacDougall a 4 
. R. MacDougall 
‘DIED ON ACTIVE Me ae 
: Newton read Fit. Sgt E. W. 
“R.A.A.F.—Under  “' MISSING ”* delete 
L. J. Foley and Fit. Sgt. R. J. Mullins. 
Under ‘‘ KiLLED ON ACTIVE —_ ” for 
R. W. Fox read P/O. W. Fox: 
O. 8. @. Walker read P/O. Ro. Walker. 
R.N.Y.A.F.—Under “ Rh delete Fit. 


t. N. 
luntley, 


for 


C. J. H. Falconer and Fit. Sgt. H. G. Reay. 


Ashw oe 
Carter, W;O. 


seal 


P/O. 4 
P/O, 


N> 


Cs 
“Fit. 
Set.4 


Newton. 


P; 0. 


Sgt. 4 


for 








